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McCulloch “Sabertooth’ Saw Chain 


NOW ...from a brand new, McCulloch owned factory devoted exclusively to 
the production of saw chains, comes a complete line for every popular make 
of power saw. This guarantees the rigid quality control only possible under 
one roof—only possible at McCulloch. 


CUTTER TEETH. High carbon, Aus-Tempered saw steel with hollow ground cutting face... 
clean, fast cutting and easy to file. 


DEPTH GAGES. Extra heavy Aus-Tempered steel...double chain life by increasing rivet 
bearing area. 






For Every 
popular make 
of chain ~_ 


SPACERS. Extra heavy Aus-Tempered steel...preannealed and double quenched for 
greater toughness. 


CONNECTING LINKS. Non-scuffing, high carbon, Aus-Tempered steel... self-lubricating ; 
long wearing; smooth running. 


RIVET. Higher than drill-rod quality steel... bearing portion of rivet electronically hardened. 


All new “‘Sabertooth” is the fast-cutting, long-wearing saw chain you need for heavy 
production logging...made by the World's largest builder of power chain saws. Ask 
your chain saw dealer about it today, or write for further information. McCulloch 
Motors Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California. Export Dept.: 301 Clay Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. Canadian Distributor: 220 W. First Avenue, Vancouver, 
B. C.; 525 First Avenue, Quebec, P.Q.; 861 Lansdowne Street, Peterboro, Ontario. 


McCULLOCH 


Sabertooth Chain 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
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ec With 1-yd. standard bucket or bulldozer blade, the 
Y. busy HD-5G builds and maintains access roads, 
¥ ‘ clears away snow-from roads, yards, landings. 
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With interchangeable lift fork the tractor can be used 
for loading, unloading or carrying logs, stacking lum- 
ber, handling poles, pipes, etc. 
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See how the multi-purpose tractor shovel 
mechanizes many forest jobs 


The versatile Allis-Chalmers HD-5G Tractor Shovel builds and 
maintains roads, dozes out or plows fire lanes, bunches toppings, 
clears out underbrush, ex- 
cavates and loads dirt and 
gravel, handles logs, does 
dozens of jobs with savings 
in labor and money. Be- 
cause of wide application, 
it saves on equipment in- 
vestment. Let your Allis- 
Chalmers industrial trac- 
tor dealer tell you more 
— and show you what the 
HD-5G can do for you, 


. ¢ 4 





The HD-5G excavates dirt or gravel, and carries it to 
where it is needed or loads to trucks for longer hauls. 
Bucket dumping height of 9 ft. allows easy loading 
of high-body trucks. 





It clears out brush, bunches toppings, handles many 
clean-up and maintenance jobs in the woods. Rear- 
mounted winch adds to tractor's usefulness. 








ALLIS:‘CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


RACTOR DIVISION ° 
The HD-5 has plenty of power (40 drawbor hp.) and 
weight (11,250 Ib. — bare tractor) for pulling fire 
plows, trucks, other equipment. 
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COVER ee) The “prairie schooner” on our front cover may seem a little out- 
moded to some of us luxury-loving moderns, but actually it’s only 
a symbol of something as up-to-date as today’s newspaper—a stream- 
liner train that will carry AFA delegates across the country to the 
Association’s annual meeting Sept. 6-9 in Portland, Oregon. We 
chose the covered wagon as a symbol because that’s how the settlers 
first got out to the Pacific Northwest, just about a century ago. 
This year, 1954, AFA is boasting some “firsts” of its own. For the 
first time in its 79-year history it is holding an annual meeting in 
the Northwest, and for the first time it has engaged a special train, 

“The Conservation Caravan,” to get its eastern, ‘southern and mid- 
western members out there and back in style and comfort. A com- 
plete account of “The Conservation Caravan” begins on page four. 
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Story of Shelton 


Epiror: 


Articles I have happened to notice in the 
past on the purported accomplishments of 
tree farming as sponsored by big interests 
have been regarded with skepticism by my- 
self. Nevertheless, the story on Shelton, 
Washington, in your February issue has the 
ring of truth. It is a fine thing when the 
members of a community dependent on 
the growing forests for their sustenance can 
assemble once a year to attend a ceremony 
known as “The Magic Tree” as enacted by 
growing children. This picture as published 
in your magazine says a lot for the good 
intent of those responsible. 


Edwin E. James 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITOR: 


I notice on the cover of the February 
issue of AMERICAN Forests the photo of 
Shelton, Washington, shows boomed logs in 
a checkerboard pattern. The pattern is so 
uniform there must be a reason. I'll guess- 
to facilitate scaling but would appreciate 
the correct answer. 

Samuel S. Hawley 
Canaan Mountain 
Falls Village, Conn. 


(Editor’s Note—The logs shown in the 
cover picture have already been scaled. If 
Reader Hawley will study the picture under 
a magnifying glass he will note that some 
of the logs are headed one way, some an- 
other. These logs are being sorted by 
grades into pockets to be stored.) 


Epitor: 

The Mason County Forest Festival and its 
“Magic Tree” pageant with 500 students 
participating sounds like a most worth- 
while undertaking. Other than a picture 
and a brief mention, Mr. Stevens did not 
dwell on this at length in his story about 
the people of Shelton. I would like to hear 
more about it. 

Gladys H. Ensminger 
Boston, Mass. 


(Editor’s Note—James Stevens, who wrote 
the article “The Simpson Lookout” for 
American Forests is also the author of 
Shelton’s annual “Magic Tree” pageant. 
Perhaps we can persuade him to do a 
follow-up article on this year’s festival.) 


Double Standard? 


Epitor: 


laudable editorial 
and in the same 


Reading your very 
“Threat To Our Parks” 
issue “Highway Poses Threat to Rock 
Creek Park”, I must say “Amen” to your 
words: “This is a noble charge and the 
American people, in living up to theit 
responsibilities, should keep the word un- 
impaired uppermost in their minds and go 
slow in permitting entry into our parks for 
purposes other than which they were in 
tended.” Also in the latter article the 
words of Mr. Shoemaker that Rock Creek 
Park is “. . .the finest example of a wilder- 
ness area within the borders of any city 
in the world.” 
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Now, there is just one thing that puzzles 
me. In your two articles of solicitude for 
parks in general and Rock Creek in partic 
ular vou never once mention national parks. 
Why? If it is good to preserve wilderness 
areas Within a city, wouldn’t it be equally 
fine to protect wilderness in the Olympic 
Peninsula or in the Dinosaur National 
Monument? Could it be that here again you 
are trapped by your double standard of 
conservation: commercial conservation 

money-making) which you are all for, and 
secondly, esthetic conservation (recreation, 
scenery, wilderness) which you also seem to 
be for, provided it does not involve com- 
mercial timber or water. 

It is about time that this Association 
came out wholeheartedly and frankly for 
“Conservation” in all its aspects. We need 
to protect and enlarge our wilderness re- 
serves wherever they may be, city, state or 
national parks. They should be enlarged 
in proportion to our growing population. 
This is equally necessary with the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of our productive 
national and private forest lands. In this 
all conservation societies should cooperate 
for the common good. . 

Since writing the above, I received the 
latest issue of AMERICAN Forests where you 
plead for at least a delay in the desecra- 
tion of the Dinosaur National Monument. 
I am grateful. But there is no more reason 
for despoiling Dinosaur than there is for 
destroying Rock Creek Park. Both belong 
to the whole Nation, now and forever. 


Eric Lindroth, M. D. 
Long Beach, California 


(Editor’s Note—No double standard is in- 
volved. In the final analysis people be- 
lieving in wise use conservation must decide 
all of these questions as they arise, includ- 
ing that of Olympic National Park, on the 
basis of facts and in terms of the greatest 
good to the greatest number in the [éng 
run.) 


CCC Pays Off 


EDITOR: 

February 1954 edition of AMERICAN For- 
FSTS was received today. I am pleased to 
note an article by T. B. Plair entitled, 
“How the CCC Has Paid Off.” I am grate- 
ful to Mr. Plair and to AMERICAN ForrstTs 
for helping your readers to realize that 
CCC has produced tremendous dividends, 
the full extent of which none of us now 
know. 

Clarence C. Case 
Washington, D. C. 


East Texas Issue 


E.piror: 

H. H. Chapman’s recent article dealing 
with forest land ownership in East Texas 
leaves the reader wondering just what the 
author is striving to bring out other than 
the fact that he is personally opposed to 
the disposal of government properties “not 
necessary to the legitimate functions of gov- 
ernment” as proposed by the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce and his direct ac- 
cusation that the advocacy of such program 
is at the behest of an unnamed East ‘Texas 
pulp mill. He infers that the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce is motivated by the 
fact that the pulpwood industry is starv- 
ing for pulpwood which he himself later 
shows to be untrue and that if such gov- 
ernment forest holdings were sold back to 
private ownership and acquired by the 


(Turn to page 58) 
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Here’s new economy...new speed in 
construction fastening! The Remington 
Stud Driver joins wood or steel sections 
to concrete or steel surfaces in seconds 
... easily sets as high as 5 studs a min- 
ute. Powerful 32 caliber charges drive 
studs arrow-straight. The tool’s light 
weight—only 5!5 pounds—simplifies 
handling wherever studs are needed. 

New guards for specific uses now 
make the self-powered Remington Stud 
Driver more versatile than ever. These 
attachments take all the guesswork out 
of stud location... assure fast, accu- 
rate fastening for every job. Illustrated 
are just 3 of these special guards. For 
full information about the complete line 
and about the Remington Stud Driver, 
send the coupon below. 


no of guards 
A comple’ hne ® applications 


Guard for 
Conduit Clip 






Guard for 
Switch, Utility 
and Outlet Boxes 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!”’ 


Remington 
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Industrial Sales Division, Dept. AMF-4 

Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
Please send me my free copies of the new booklets 

showing how I can cut my fastening costs. 


Name. 





Position 





Firm 


Address__ 








City State. 
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CENTURY ago it was an un- 
common day that didn’t see a 
train of ox or mule-drawn cov- 

ered wagons creak out of St. Louis o1 
some other “western” outpost and 
head for distant Oregon Territory— 
the land of opportunity. Well, it is 
history that some of the “Oregon or 
Bust’”” banners that bedecked these 
wagons were ground into the dust 
of the Great Plains or were put to 
the torch by marauding Indians 
before the journey was done, but it’s 
also history that many a hardy pio- 
neer did plant his banner in the 
fertile soil of the land of the Cas- 
cades, the Willamette and the Co- 
lumbia. 

The American. Forestry Associa 
tion this year is borrowing a page 
from history. it. too, is hoisting its 
banner and hitting the Oregon Trail 

for its 78th annual meeting Sep 
tember 6-9 in Portland. 

Things have changed, of course. 
This Pacific Northwest “territory”, 
though still very much the land ol 
opportunity, now is one of the rich- 
est, most highly developed regions in 
the world. The “trail” now is the 
thousands of miles of railroad track 
that criss-cross this empire and link 
it with the far reaches of the nation; 
it is the wide ribbons of asphalt high- 
ways, even the sky through which 
soar the globe-circling passenger and 
cargo planes that make Portland, 


bles? 


The AFA Conservation Caravan, a 








special train to the West Coast, 


is an ideal way to combine your 


vacation with the September 6-9 


annual meeting in Portland, Ore. 


In the heart of National Tribute Grove, 
redwood memorial in northern California 
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Seattle, Tacoma and other popula- 
tion centers regular stops. Also, 
AFA’s members won't be riding the 
rock-hard front seat of a swaying 
covered wagon. They'll be ensconced 
in the well-upholstered seats of a 
modern streamlined train—AFA’s 
“Conservation Caravan” which will 
leave Chicago for Portland on Au- 
gust 30. 

One thing hasn't changed, though, 
in the hundred or so years since the 
settling of the Oregon Territory. It 
still takes a lot of concerted effort to 
get the caravan to its destination. 
When AFA decided, for the benefit 
of its eastern and midwestern mem 
bers, to engage a special convention 
train for the Portland meeting, it 
realized it was taking on a man- 
sized job. AFA accepted this task 
with the full confidence that enough 
of its 25,000-odd members would 
rally ‘round to keep the caravan 
rolling and make the Portland meet- 
ing a success. 

If you would like to combine the 
annual meeting with an all-arrange- 
ments-made, cross-country sightseeing 
tour with stops at Glacier National 
Park, at a Montana logging camp 
and at Portland, San Francisco, 
Yosemite National Park, the Red- 
woods, and Grand Canyon, then 
your answer is AFA’s “Conservation 
Caravan.” 

Some people, of course, will prefer 
to follow their own routes to and 
from the annual meeting either by 
plane, train or automobile. Others 
prefer the charted tour with all hotel 
accommodations and other reserva- 
tions made in advance. That leaves 
them at liberty to relax and enjoy 
the fellowship of congenial company, 
the various stops of interest, and the 
conservation movies shown nightly 
in the “Conservation Caravan” 
lounge car. 

Here’s the itinerary of the ‘“Con- 
servation Caravan.” 


August 30—Leave Chicago at 10:50 
p.m. 


August 3l—View the Lake Park 
region of Minnesota, then through 
the Red River Valley and across the 
rolling plains of North Dakota. 


September 1—Arrive Glacier Park 
Station in Montana at 12:30 p.m. 
Leave Glacier Park Hotel at 2:15 
p.m. by motor bus for the 12-mile 
scenic ride to Two Medicine Lake, 
with a 15-minute stop en route for a 
quarter-mile walk to Trick Falls of 
the Two Medicine River. About 
two hours are spent at Two Medi 


(Turn to page 54) 
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Caravan stops at Many-Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park, Montana 






















Upper Yosemite Fall, in California’s beautiful Yosemite National Park 
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San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, looking toward San Francisco skyline 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


FOREST ROAD AUTHORIZATIONS, AS INCLUDED IN THE BIENNIAL AMENDMENTS and supplements to 





the Federal-Aid Road Act, have passed the House of Representatives. They in- 
clude for each of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957: $22.5 million for forest high- 
ways (major highways passing through national forests); $22.5 million for forest 
development roads and trails (timber access and forest use); $10 million for 
roads in the National Park system; and $10 million for roads on Indian lands. 
These authorizations do not necessarily mean similar appropriations. For exam- 
ple, the authorization for forest highways for the coming fiscal year is also 
$22.5 million, but the appropriations bill for the Department of Commerce as it 
passed the House on March 5 carries $15 million for forest highways. This, in- 
cidentally is $5 million more than was included in the bill as it left the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Forest highways, in addition to providing "passing 
through" facilities, serve in many areas to increase timber access and recrea= 
tional use of the national forests. 


THE NATIONAL FOREST GRAZING BILL, S.2548, PASSED THE SENATE on March 8, with committee 





amendments. Hearings have been held in the House on the companion bill, H.R. 
6787. There is a reasonably good chance that this compromise measure will be 
enacted. The bill has been broadened in its scope to include all national for- 
est land and all former Bankhead-Jones Act lands now administered by the U. S. 
Forest Service. The original measure was limited to the 14 western states. 
Procedures for review of departmental decisions also have been made applicable 
to any and all uses of the national forests. The original bill provided for 
review and appeal from grazing decisions only. The bill provides for the en- 
couragement of range improvements by grazing permittees, compensation for such 
improvements lost through government action or transfer of a permit, for estab- 
lishing base property standards in accordance with local custom, for elimination 
of reductions in the numbers of permitted stock when such reductions would be 
predicated solely on the fact that a permit is being transferred, and for the 
establishment and use of multiple-use advisory councils. 


TIMBER RESOURCE REVIEW, PROPOSED BY THE U. S. FOREST SERVICE in 1952 to fill a need for 





FEDERAL 


a fresh analysis of the forest situation, is expected to be completed in 1955. 
Final plans for the review have been announced. They follow generally the orig- 
inal plan, with some slight modifications as a result of consultation with the 
forest industries and other interested groups. Two separate reports will be 
issued: a statistical report giving the bare facts as found; and an interpreta- 
tive report. These will cover current consumption and potential requirements 
for timber products; timber utilization; resource inventory; growth goals and 
trends; productivity of recently cut lands; protection; and planting. Other 
Studies being made concurrent with the review include: extent and significance 
of shifts in forest land and in forest land ownership; contributions of national 
forests to local government; taxation and credit problems related to forest man- 


agement ; the status of state cutting practice laws;and the forestry situation in 
Alaska. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES FOR SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION projects in upstream 





APRIL, 


areas received approval of the House on March 1l. The bill, H. R. 6788, sSpon- 

sored by Representative Hope of Kansas, provides for a broad program of federal 
monetary and technical assistance to states and local communities and organiza- 
tions, when requested by them. Congressional approval of all plans will be re- 


(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 


FUNDS FOR WILDLIFE AND RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ON NATIONAL FORESTS are being sought in 





quired, however, before the assistance is forthcoming. Last year Congress appro- 
priated $5 million for a series of "pilot plant" projects on 26 watersheds. 

H.R. 6788 and its companion bill, S. 2549, on which hearings have been completed, 
would establish this program as a permanent one. The bills have been strongly 
Supported by agricultural organizations and others. The actual assistance will 
be provided by the U.S. Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service. 





STATE WILDLIFE RESTORATION PROJECTS WILL HAVE AVAILABLE A TOTAL of around $13.5 million 


a new bill by Representative Baker of Tennessee. His earlier bill has been con- 
Sidered by the House Committee on Agriculture, but has not been acted upon. The 
new measure, H.R. 8225, again proposes that 10 percent of national forest re- 
ceipts, but not more than $5.5 million in any one year, be set aside for wild- 
life and recreational development and maintenance. It would also authorize the 
charging of recreational fees, where feasible, and provides that any fees col- 


lected could be used for wildlife and recreation, but charged against the 10 
percent fund. 





over the next five-year period, if H.R. 8194, introduced in March by Representa- 
tive Price of Illinois, is enacted. An earlier bill by Representative Angell of 
Oregon also seeks to authorize appropriation of the unexpended balance in the 
Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act fund. The bills seek the liquidation of 
the fund by releasing 20 percent of it each year for the next five years for 
approved wildlife restoration projects. State allocations would be based on 


comparative land area and upon comparative numbers of paid hunting-license 
holders. 





THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, AS A RESULT OF RECOMMENDATIONS of a special survey team 





ALASKAN 


appointed by Secretary of the Interior McKay, has eliminated its regional of- 
fices and has established in their stead three area offices: Area I includes 
Washington, Oregon and California, with headquarters in Portland; Area II con- 
sists of Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Arizona, with headquarters in Salt Lake 

City; Area III, with headquarters at Denver, includes Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and other states not served by Areas I and II or by the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Office. Eleven state offices will be maintained within the three 
areas. Other recommendations of the survey team relating to timber sales regu- 
lations, road-use agreements, etc., have yet to be acted upon. The Bureau in 
1953 received from users of public lands a total of $66.8 million, of which $49.2 
million was derived from leases under the Mineral Leasing Act. Timber sales 
from the Oregon and California grant lands, administered by the Bureau, amounted 
to 626 million board feet, sold for $135.9 million—the largest volume and high- 
est sales return in the history of the Bureau's O and C land administration. 
From public domain forests and woodlands, 92 million board feet was harvested, 
at a sales price of $1,114,000. 


PUBLIC LANDS WHICH CONSTITUTE 99 PERCENT OF THE TERRITORY may be reduced some- 





THE INTERIOR-DEFENSE DEPARTMENT JOINT POLICY ON LAND PURCHASE and development in connec- 


what if the Alaska-Hawaii statehood bill is enacted. The bill proposes making 
available to the proposed new state a total of 103,500,000 acres, including 
400,000 acres of national forest. In time, the transferred land would become 
available for private entry and use to aid in developing the economy of the 
State. While a transfer of this magnitude is unprecedented, the proportion of 
federal land is so high in Alaska as to make it just about impossible for the 


proposed state to be self-supporting, unless some of the area is put on tax 
rolis. 








tion with reclamation, flood control and navigation improvement projects, re- 
ported here in February as having raised protests from wildlife and recreation 
groups, has been slightly revised to meet their objections. The policy, de- 
Signed to limit federal acquisition in such cases to areas actually needed for 
water storage or flood-peak protection, had flatly stated that no land would be 
acquired for wildlife purposes. As amended, the policy reads: "Except as au- 
thorized by law, no title to land will be acquired for purposes of preservation 
or wildlife or forests, restoration or replacement of such values destroyed by 
reservoirs or for creating additional values of like nature, or for recreational 
purposes." The words, "except as authorized by law," give recognition to the 
Co-ordination Act passed in 1946, under which efforts are authorized to develop 
new wildlife management areas to replace those damaged or eliminated by con- 
struction and inundation. 
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It Can’t Be Done. Miss Robb 


Columnist Inez Robb’s charge that forest ge- 
neticists are “getting too big for their britches” 
has created some ripples of amusement in forestry 
circles in recent weeks. As reported in the Feb- 
ruary 24 issue of the New York Telegram and 
Sun and other Scripps-Howard newspapers, Miss 
Robb bases her charge on a report by L. J. Carr 
of the Forest Products Research Society. As in- 
terpreted by Miss Robb, it is extremely interest- 
ing. Geneticists, she states, are about to perfect 
—‘if that is the word for it”—a tree without 
limbs and probably without leaves. To which 
she fervently adds, “God forbid!” 


Having steeled herself to bravely rise above the 
clinkers after atom attack, Miss Robb says she 
was gripped by melancholy when she learned 
what the geneticists are up to. Man may incin- 
erate her with the atom but she does not intend 
to remain silent while scientists strip the beauty 
from trees and the shade from over her head. 
Trees that are “tall, straight and limbless” would 
be the last straw in this dreary world, she thinks. 


Well, according to the geneticists, Miss Robb 
needn't fret. Leaves are a very fundamental part 
of a tree’s equipment. So are limbs. They prob- 
ably always will be. It works this way. Whether 
it be a commercial tree in a forest or a shady ma- 
ple on your front lawn, tree life is dependent on 
cellulose, the main building material of the tree. 
How it is produced is a story of water, certain 
minerals, carbon dioxide, and how they all get 
together. The carbon dioxide enters the tree 
through the leaves. Water, that picks up certain 
minerals enroute, filters into the tree through 
the tap roots and proceeds to the leafy structure. 


The leaf is the factory in which the tree’s 
food is produced. The factory is powered by sun- 
light which explains why the leafy structure of 
any tree keeps thrusting upward through a forest 
canopy in its fight for the sunshine. Inside the 
leaves are small, green bodies called chloroplasts. 
In the presence of sunlight, the chloroplasts 
start a chemical reaction in which all the raw 
materials are involved. As described by Dr. Shir- 
ley Allen, of Michigan’s School of Natural Re- 
sources, this reaction literally tears apart the 
molecules of carbon dioxide and hydrogen pres- 
ent in the water. Thus a number of plant foods, 
including starch, are formed. The starch is con- 
verted to sugar. And the sugar is converted to 
cellulose which is either used up immediately in 
the growth process or stored up in the tree for 
future use. 


This makes the leafy structure pretty impor- 
tant to the tree. Also the limbs that hold the 
leaves up to the sunlight. True, geneticists, by 
pruning and hybridization, have made trees 
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taller, straighter, more disease-resistant and have 
even increased the length of the trunks of mar- 
ketable species. But they all have crowns. And 
the crown includes both the limbs and the leaves. 
Without them the tree could not live. Nor could 
it grow. 


In the shade tree field, Miss Robb should know 
that geneticists have changed the basic form of 
certain trees without eliminating any of their in- 
tegral apparatus. It is something like a lady diet 
ing. Certain features are narrowed here. Others 
are broadened there. But the basic structure re- 
mains the same. In this way, the weeping birch, 
for instance, has been made to weep even more 
gracefully. The forms of certain poplars have 
been changed to produce columnar effects. Do 
people find these changes pleasing? Well, they 
buy them and plant them on their lawns. So ap- 
parently they do, 


Like all of Miss Robb’s articles, her genetics 
effort is deft and highly entertaining. But it is 
not entirely fair to a dedicated group of scientists 
who loom increasingly important in our tree 
economy. If trees of the future are to be bigger, 
stronger and more disease-resistant, it will be up 
to the geneticists to do the job. Their impor- 
tance, and the fact that they should be encour- 
aged, is shown by the fact that 1500 experts who 
recently attended a conference on resources gave 
forest genetics major attention. 


The matter of disease-resistant trees, for ex- 
ample, is one that can’t be overemphasized and 
to date the public, obviously, knows very little 
about it. Miss Robb errs, for instance, when she 
reports that while the village smithy is gone she 
does not have to sit idly by “while the spreading 
chestnut is reduced to a hunk of lumber that 
wouldn't cast enough shade to shelter Howard 
Hughes.” The truth is she might better sit. 
Searching for chestnuts would prove equally idle. 
The chestnut vanished from the American land- 
scape years ago, the victim of disease. Oaks are 
now similarly threatened. So are the elms. If 
the chestnuts ever come back, and there are now 
signs that they may, it will be due in large meas- 
ure to the efforts of these same people Miss 
Robb feels are “getting too big for their 
britches”—the forest geneticists. Their answer 
will be hybrid chestnuts strong enough and suf- 
ficiently disease-proof to stand the gaff. 


So do not despair, Miss Robb. You'll always 
have limbs and leaves. A telegraph pole type of 
tree without such standard equipment just 
wouldn't work. Who knows, you may even get 
the chestnut back. That is, if the geneticists are 
able to bear up after reading your article. Some- 
how, we think they will. 
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The Black Forest § 


By CREIGHTON PEET 





The resort hotels that now are familiar sights in the Forest 
are a far cry from the “cut-throat dens” of the Middle Ages 









Out of this dense growth in 


the southwest of Germany have 
come many fascinating tales of 
elves, ogres and ondines. And . 
who is to doubt that they really 
happened in this land of legend 
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EEP forests have always 

seemed mysterious, dange1 

ous, and at times even sinis- 
ter, and certainly hundreds of years 
ago the traveler needed genuine 
courage to venture alone along a 
forest trail. Not only were there 
robbers and cut-throats, but the 
place was alive with supernatural 
beings. 

Of all such famous forests, the 
Black Forest, a mountainous 150 by 
15 mile region in the southwest cor- 
ner of Germany, east of France and 
north of Switzerland, probably in- 
spired more legends of dark deeds 
and strange happenings than any 
other. Up until a few hundred years 
ago it was covered with a dense 
growth of firs, spruces, pines and 
larches, so that to travelers it did in 
deed look “black.” As for the 
witches, ogres, elves, dwarfs and 
other fauna of assorted shapes and 
powers—they appeared during the 
middle ages. Also there were on- 
dines, or mysterious wate spirits, 
who lived in the depths of lakes and 
rivers, and lured mortal, earth 
bound men. New York audiences 
saw a real flesh and blood “Ondine” 
operating on the stage last winter 
when a play of this name, based on 
an old legend, opened on Broadway 
with Audrey Hepburn. Mythologi 
cally speaking, “Ondine” is probably 
related to Wagner’s Rhine Maidens, 
although these ladies usually run 
about a hundred pounds heavier. 





























In our generation, and that of our 
parents, the fairy tales collected by 
the Brothers Grimm from various 
sources have kept alive many of the 
medieval legends. Not all came from 
the Black Forest originally, but 
enough of them did to make this re- 
gion the locale of most of today’s 
Germanic folklore. 

The oldest account of the Black 
Forest we have is found in the Sixth 
Book of Julius Caesar’s Commen- 
taries on the Gallic Wars. For cen- 
turies before the Romans, the Black 
Forest had been an effective barrier 
in that porticn of Europe, prevent- 
ing migration from the south. Caesar 
tells of taking nine days to cross one 
corner of the “Hercynian” Forest, 
and some eight weeks to pass from 
one end of it to the other—all of 
which is straightforward and_ in- 
formative. However, when Caesar 
gets to describing the animals he saw 
there, we can only conclude that he 
was a better general than a natural- 
ist. He wrote, for instance: “There is 
a bull that nearly resembles a stagg, 
with only one horn rising from the 
middle of his forehead, taller and 
straighter than those of our cattle, 
and which, at the top, divides into 
many branches .. . here are’ likewise 
a kind of wild asses, shaped and 
spotted like goats, but of a larger 
size; without horns or joints in their 
legs, that never lie down to sleep, 
nor can raise themselves if by acci 
dent they are overthrown. They 


To uneasy travelers of bygone days, Julius Caesar among 
them, this dim and awesome forest did indeed look “black 


Modern railroads have replaced the foot paths that once 


penetrated dense stands of fir, spruce, pine and larch 


















lean against trees which serve to 
support them when they sleep. 
Hence, the huntsman, after having 
discovered their haunts, either loos- 
ens the roots of the trees, or saws 
them almost quite off; so that when 
the animals, according to custom, 
recline against them, they imme- 
diately give way and both fall down 
together. 

“A third species of animal are the 
uri, nearly equaling the elephant in 
bulk, but in color, shape and kind 
resembling a bull. They are of un- 
common strength and swiftness, and 
spare neither man nor beast that 
comes in their way they are 
trapped in pits... their horns are 
carefully preserved by the natives 
who tip them with silver and use 
them instead of cups on their most 
solemn festivals.” 

Ruins of all types of Roman con- 
struction are found throughout the 
Black Forest, particularly in the 
modern town of Baden-Baden on the 
edge of the Forest. Even before the 
Romans came, the people living 
nearby had discovered that bathing 
in the hot salt water coming from 
the springs was beneficial. In recent 
years Baden-Baden has become a 
well-known watering place. 

For the past 300 years or more, 
wood carving has been an important 
home-industry among Black Forest 
people, all but snow-bound during 
much of the winter, and around 
1630 the manufacture of wall clocks, 
usually ornamented with carving 
and painted panels, was started. At 
first these clocks were made entirely 
of wood, even to the gears tediously 
cut from hardwood, but later, metal 
was used, of course. After about a 
hundred years, some farmer-mechan- 
ic, looking for some means of im- 
proving his clocks, invented the 
cuckoo clock. The story is he got the 
idea of a moving figure which would 
make a bird-like sound from watch- 
ing the bellows in the organ of the 
village church. 

On winter evenings, even today, 
the entire family in many farm 
houses is busy carving and painting 
clock dials, making cuckoos, and put- 
ting clocks together. Sometimes clocks 
are decorated with old sayings, some- 
times with the names of those for 
whom the clocks are being made. 
Cuckoo clocks come in all sizes and 
shapes, but the traditional one is 
unpainted, and has white Roman 
numerals on the clock face, which is 
surrounded by ornate hand carvings 
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A picturesque village in the Black Forest near the Swiss border 











of leaves, birds, deer, and other for- 
est subjects. The bird comes out of 
a small wooden door above the 
clock face, and the weights are often 
cast iron imitation pine cones. 

For hundreds of years now, visitors 





to Germany have been buying 
cuckoo clocks and taking them 
home—the latest such visitors being 


thousands of Gls, although this re- 
gion is in the French occupation 
zone. Last year some 8,000,000 marks’ 
worth of cuckoo clocks were made, 
most of which eventually ended up 
in the U.S. 

Black Forest craftsmen also make 
music boxes, do gem cutting, and for 
generations have been specialists in 
carving miniature Christmas figures 
—cradles, shepherds, wise men— 
whole landscapes of Biblical char- 
acters. Santa Claus Day is celebrated 
in the Black Forest on December 6th, 
when Santa Claus, with a long white 


beard, a sheepskin fur, a crown or 
bishop’s hat, and a rod, walks from 
house to house asking the children 
if they have been good, and present- 
ing each one with nuts, apples and 
gingerbread figures. Sometimes San- 
ta Claus is accompanied by “Rup- 
pelz,” “Pelznickel,” and other tradi- 
tional characters. The official Yule 
Tide celebration begins Dec. 21. 
Oddly enough the Christmas tree as 
a symbol of Christmas was not ac- 
cepted by Black Forest people until 
the 19th century. 

The Black Forest farm usually 
stands by itself, at some distance 
from a town, and all its functions 
are under a single, tremendous, over- 
hanging roof—living quarters above, 
barn, stable, etc., below. Often the 
roof is weighted down with heavy 
stones as a protection against the 
wind. Sometimes the first story is 
built of stone, but the upper floors 
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are of heavy wood timbers. Often 
this upper floor is surrounded by a 
wooden gallery reached by stairs 
from the outside — the all-covering 
roof extending out to protect both 
of them from the mountain snows. 
Often the beams of such galleries 
are beautifully carved and painted. 

While farming, wood carving and 
small crafts are important to Black 
Forest people, the forest itself is their 
chief concern, and chief source of 
wealth. As far back as any records 
go, rafts of Black Forest timber have 
been floated down the Rhine to such 
Dutch centers as Rotterdam—and 
even across the Channel to England. 
Today the annual yield of timber is 
about 175,000,000 cubic feet. This is 
sold as finished lumber, shingles, and 
for pulp—and of course great quan- 
tities are used for fuel by the forest 





people themselves. In all there are 
about 2,500,000 acres of woodland, 
although devastation caused by the 
war has reduced this somewhat. 

Eighty percent of the Black For- 
est is softwood — 43 percent being 
spruce, 28 percent fir, and nine pet 
cent pine and larch. The remainder, 
hardwood, is four percent oak and 
sixteen percent beech. About 28 per- 
cent of the Black Forest timber land 
is owned by the state, and 38 percent 
is owned by communities, while 34 
percent is privately owned. 

Visitors to the Black Forest are 
always interested in the brightly col- 
ored peasant costumes, still tradi- 
tional in this area. One curious item 
is an enormous white straw hat worn 
by girls for their Sunday best—or to 
weddings, etc. This hat is extremely 
heavy, for it is covered with a thick 








This lush valley is characteristic 




















of the Black Forest’s terrain 





coating of plaster, so that it will last 
several generations and still keep its 
shape! 

As to weddings, Black Forest peo- 
ple have solved the problem of ex- 
pense. Announcement is made by a 
man wearing a woman's flowered hat 
as he visits one farm house after an- 
other. After the ceremony a big 
party is held in some public hall, 
with music furnished by a brass band 

-and each guest pays for all he or 
she eats or drinks! 

Visitors to the Black Forest today 
can motor over a network of fine 
roads, or take the mountain railway, 
one of the oldest of its kind in Eu- 
rope. All through the Forest, from 
Karlsruhe at its northern extremity 
to the Swiss town of Basle at the 
southern end, are quaint villages, the 
ruins of ancient castles and monas- 


Actress Audrey Hepburn is modern 
version of a water sprite in the 
Broadway hit play titled Ondine 





taries, and numberless sparkling 
lakes. Also, of course, are many re- 
sort hotels, and in winter plenty of 
facilities for skiing. 

Many have found that the most 
characteristic feature of the Black 
Forest is its great silence. The towns 
are small and tucked away in val- 
leys, some of which are deep-cleft 
and surrounded by high mountains 

-the tallest of which is the Feld- 
burg (4,897 feet). 

In one of the most superb of the 
many lonely gorges, known as Hell's 
Valley, black cliffs come so close to- 
gether as to shut out the sun, but on 
(Turn to page 53) 
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NY veteran lawmaker in either 
House of Congress who has 
ever served on a key resources 

committee will tell you that Carl D. 
Shoemaker is one of the shrewd- 
est, toughest-minded and resourceful 
working conservationists in America. 
In his 39 years of service to the cause, 
Mr. Shoemaker has personally put 
his stamp on upwards of 150 million 
dollars worth of resources legisla- 
tion. Much of this was done in his 
capacity as secretary of the Senate’s 
Special Committee on Conserva- 
tion Wildlife Resources. Many re- 
sources leaders, of course, played im- 
portant roles, at one time or an- 
other, in the memorable march of 
conservation legislation that was en- 
acted in that 17-year period. But 
Mr. Shoemaker was a key man in all 
of it. Asked how Shoemaker had 
gained such good results, one Con- 
gressman said thoughtfully, “Well, 
Carl is a realist, you know.” 

The flourishing “Yours for Wild- 
life” with which he concludes the 
many letters he writes has given 
many people the idea that Mr. Shoe 
maker, basically, is a wildlife special- 
ist. In a way, he is. But Mr. Shoe- 
maker will quickly tell you that no 
wildlife man is worth a hoot unless 
he has an understanding for wildlife 
in its natural habitat and in relation 
to soil, water, forests and other re- 
newable natural resources. Or, if 
you want to turn that around, a for- 
ester, for example, who is just inte1 
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ested in forestry, isn’t in complete 
tune with conditions as they exist, 
either. In a word, Mr. Shoemaker 
suggests that all the people working 
in renewable resources should strive 
to see the pattern in terms of the 
whole, not just one or two of the 
parts. This means that it’s not 
enough just to be a good forester or 
a good biologist. It means that they 
must also be practicing conserva- 
tionists — people who are working 
for complete balance in nature’s 
whole fabric and who are even look- 
ing around the next corner from 
time to time with a view to tomor- 
row. 

When one recalls that Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s first introduction to conser- 
vation was by way of the forestry 
route in his native Northwest (he 
and the late Assistant District For- 
ester Charles Flory, of Portland, were 
good friends) it is not surprising to 
learn that he has had his eye on some 
of the younger fry in forestry for 
sometime now — those newcomers 
who have been coming on the scene 
at an increasingly rapid rate ever 
since World War II. These people 
interest him. He thinks they have 
lots of energy. He also thinks they 
may have to smarten up to some ex- 
tent to cope with the gigantic re- 
sources problems that lie in wait for 
them in a country that is beginning 
to “bust out of its britches” popula- 
tion-wise. As for these newcomers, 
they could well profit from a word 
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or two of advice from Carl Shoemak- 
er. As he has convincingly proved, 
Mr. Shoemaker knows his way around 
in the legislative field—an area of en- 
deavor in which most newcomers are 
complete novices. Also, Mr. Shoe- 
maker is a very adept citizen at re- 
solving problems while “sitting 
around a table”—a place young con- 
servationists are likely to spend a 
lot of time in future years. 

Chewing on his ever-present cigar 
at Washington’s Cosmos Club one 
day recently, Mr. Shoemaker ob- 
served that “the first thing these 
newcomers must get through their 
heads is that this whole _ busi- 
ness of renewable natural resources 
evolves around the national forests. 
Those forests are vital to the very 
economic health of the nation. They 
are important, first, as watersheds, 
and secondly, for timber production. 
All other uses are secondary to those 
first two. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Shoemaker 
continued, getting a tighter grip on 
his cigar, “it isn’t going to be 
enough for these young people to 
fight as hard for the forest preserves 
as we have for the last 30 or 40 years. 
They are going to have to fight 
harder. And I'll tell you why. We 
have got 160 million people in this 
country right now. By the year 2000 
we'll probably have 200 million. 
Where are they going to go? There 
isn’t much farm land left. I'll tell 
you where I think they're going to 
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go. They are going to absorb more 
public land. The next 40 years is 
going to see a continuing and in- 
creasingly heavy pressure for anoth- 
er public land program. It will be 
different from anything we've seen 
before. There won’t be any line-up 
at a starting line, a starter’s signal 
with a revolver shot, and then a 
mad race to stake claims. No, it’s 
going to be more systematic. 
“Where will they move in? Well, 
it won't be onto the national forests 
if this young crop of foresters and 
resources people coming along has 
the spirit I think they have. If they 
let those forests go that’s their finish 
—and ours. No, the big push in my 
judgment is going to be on the most 
worthless public land we now have 
including some of the second rate 
BLM grazing lands. Of course, peo- 
ple couldn't live on that land now. 
That’s why I say this land push is 
going to be different. The govern- 
ment is going to develop it first. 
It’s going to be irrigated and pre- 
pared in general for further devel- 
opment by homesteaders. That’s 
why we are going to have to hold 
back every drop of water we can 
from now on in the national for- 
ests and elsewhere for the future de- 
velopment of semiarid regions where 
greater numbers of people can live.” 
In view of the mounting pressures 
that will be building up in future 
years, Mr. Shoemaker said it should 
(Turn to page 50) 
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Staminate and perfect flowers of syca- The flowers and fruit of the striped _— 
more maple are found together on attrac- maple occur in drooping clusters 
tive clusters when leaf is fully formed 


































F YOU have never gone into the 
woods in the first warm days of 
early spring when the red ma 

ple is in bloom you have missed 
real treat. These little scarlet flowers 
are borne in such profusion before 
the opening of the leaves that the 
trees stand out from all others along 
The agrecnidhocliew Gewese af the streams and low-lying ground with 
Norway maple usually are showy their masses of vivid coloring—the 
first of the new growing season. 

The flowers of other maples lack 

the attractive coloring of red maple 
but they can be found very interest | 
ing because they occur on the trees 
in so many different arrangements 
and provide one means of identify 
ing the different maple species. One 
other maple flowers even before the 
red maple. On a sunny warm day in 
late winter the tiny flowers of the 
silver maple may venture out. If 
they have chanced upon a few mild 
days, fertilization may take place, 
giving an early start to the develop- 
ment of the fruit. These greenish 
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Silver maple leaves are finely divided, 
and fruit is largest of native maples 










Red maple’s staminate and 
pistillate flowers oceur 
in separate clusters on 
same or on different tree 













The samaras of the mountain maple are very dainty. The 
leaves are shallowly three-lobed, sometimes five-lobed 



















Leaves of Norway 
maple as similar 
to sugar maple, 
but are darker in 
color and thicker 


aMAPLES in flower 
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By DR. WARREN G. BRUSH 


yellow flowers may be overlooked 
though they are easily seen as the 
leaf buds have not yet started to 
open. Except for red and silver ma- 
ple, flowers of our native species ap- 
pear with or after the unfolding of 
the leaves. 

Maple flowers may be staminate 
(male), pistillate (female) or per- 
fect, the perfect flowers having both 
the male and female parts. In one 
native species (boxelder) staminate 
and pistillate flowers occur on sepa- 
rate trees. Other maples have stami- 
nate and pistillate flowers in differ- 
ent clusters on the same tree and 
there may be some perfect flowers 
present; others have staminate, pis- 
tillate and perfect flowers in the 
same cluster. The flowers, or the 
main stems bearing these flowers are 
erect in some species and drooping 
in others, which also aids in species 
identification. 

Maple leaves, except for one na- 
tive species, follow a similar pattern. 
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They are simple and _ palmately 
lobed, that is, divided somewhat 
similar to the palm of the hand with 
the fingers outstretched. In boxelder, 
however, the leaves are compound, 
that is, they are made up of leaflets 
attached to a central stem. 

The double-winged fruit or “sa- 
mara” is unmistakable. Although 
the wings are longer in some species 
than others and meet at different 
angles, the fruit is easily recognized. 
Another character which helps to 
identify the maples at all times of 
the year is the opposite branching 
which features comparatively few of 
our native trees including dogwood, 
ash, buckeye and catalpa. 

There are five distinct species of 
maple that are considered impor- 
tant in the United States and are 
commercially useful for lumber or 
other products. They are red maple, 
silver maple, sugar maple and box- 
elder (also called “ashleaf maple” 
because of its compound leaves, like 


Leaves of the boxelder are composed of 
three (rarely five or seven) leaflets 


4. 





ash), which are found over nearly 
all of the United States east of the 
Great Plains; and bigleaf maple of 
the Pacific Coast Region. (Black ma- 
ple is very similar to sugar maple in 
all respects and is considered by 
some botanists to be a variety of that 
species.) There are also two species 
of small trees (mountain and striped 
maples) that are quite common in 
the mountainous parts of Eastern 
United States. In addition, two Eu- 
ropean species of maple are often 
grown in the United States as orna- 
mentals. They are Norway maple 
and sycamore or plane tree maple. 

Red maple (Acer rubrum) is very 
appropriately named. The blossoms 
are bright scarlet somewhat mixed 
with yellow, a large part of the leaf 
stems is red, the fruit shows different 
shades of scarlet and dark red and 
leaves turn to bright scarlet and 
yellow in the early autumn; also the 
winter buds are covered by dark red 
outer, and bright scarlet inner, 
scales. Staminate and pistillate flow- 
ers may be found on the same tree 
but in different clusters and they are 
borne on slender stems, all about the 
same length. The pistillate or seed- 
producing flower of maple shows two 
prongs at the end (the stigmas) , sug- 
gesting the paired wings of the fruit, 
which in the red maple are nearly 
parallel when first formed but make 
a V shape in the mature samara. 

Red maple leaves have from three 
to five lobes. In some of the five- 
lobed leaves the two lower lobes are 
very indistinct. They are light green 
above and paler below. Red maple 
is also called scarlet maple and 
swamp maple, the latter name refer- 
ring to its frequent occurrence in 
low, wet locations. 

As the silver maple (Acer sac- 
charinum) blossoms before the red 
maple, so does it mature its fruit 
first, which may give it an advantage 
in competition with the latter. The 
seed of these two trees, which ma- 
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The boxelder often produces three-lobed 
leaves at the base of the flower cluster 


































When leaves of sugar maple are not fully 
formed, the flowers hang on long stalks 


tures in the spring, will produce 
trees the summer of the same year, 
which gives them a year’s start over 
the other maples which mature their 
fruit in the autumn. As in red ma- 
ple, the staminate and pistillate 
flowers of silver maple are in sepa- 
rate clusters. They are, however, 
without the petals of the red maple 
and the bright coloring is lacking. 
In both of these species the flowers 
are borne on the side of the twigs. 
Silver maple leaves are deeply cut 
into five lobes and are silvery below, 
whence its common name. The fruit, 
which drops from the trees in late 
spring, is the largest of the eastern 
native maples, measuring up to two 
inches across. Silver maple trees have 
long, often drooping, branches and 
are much planted along streets and 
on lawns for shade and ornament. 





Red maple leaves have from three to five 
lobes; lower lobes sometimes are indistinct 


The staminate and pistillate flow- 
ers of sugar maple (Acer saccharum) 
are borne on long slender stems at 
the ends of the twigs. They may 
occur in the same or in different 
clusters. The leaves are rather shal- 
lowly five-lobed (rarely three-lobed) 
and the two wings of the fruit form 
nearly a horseshoe shape. The leaves 
of the species or variety black maple 
(Acer nigrum) are more frequently 
three-lobed than five-lobed. Sugar 
maple is well known for its value as 
a timber tree, as well as for its use- 
fulness as a source of maple syrup 
and sugar. Its extremely hard wood 
serves for the manufacture of many 
products. 

In boxelder (Acer negundo) stam- 
inate and _ pistillate flowers are 
borne on separate individuals, so 
that we have male and female trees. 
As in sugar maple, they are in long 


pendulous clusters and develop 
along with the leaves. As already 
mentioned, boxelder or “ashleaf ma 
ple” has compound leaves with usu- 
ally three, but sometimes five o1 
seven, irregularly lobed _ leaflets. 
Some of the V-shaped fruit can usu- 
ally be seen hanging on the pistillate 
trees during the winter months. 

In bigleat maple (Acer macro- 
phyllum) tragrant, yellow staminate 
and pistillate flowers are found to- 
gether on a common stalk which 
hangs down from the ends of the 
twigs. The leaves are the largest of 
the maples, measuring from six to 
12 inches across. They are deeply 
divided into five lobes which are 
further divided into smaller lobes. 
The wings of the samara fruit are 
slightly divergent, resembling those 
of sugar maple but much larger in 
size. 


The flowers of mountain maple 
(Acer spicatum) are borne in a 
cluster at the ends of the twigs as in 
bigleaf maple but they are erect in- 
stead of drooping. They appear af- 
ter the leaves are fully grown. Stam- 
inate flowers occur generally near 
the top and pistillate near the base 
of the inflorescence. The leaves are 
shallowly three- and sometimes five- 
lobed and the fruit has divergent 
wings and measures only about half 
an inch across. Mountain maple is a 
small tree or shrub and is often 
planted for ornamental purposes. 

The flowers of striped maple 
(Acer pensylvanicum) are borne at 
the ends of the twigs in separate 
drooping clusters of staminate and 
pistillate flowers. As in mountain 
maple, they appear later than the 
leaves. The leaves are unique in be- 
ing three-lobed at the apex only. The 
wings of the key fruit, which meas- 
ures about three-fourths of an inch 
long, are very divergent. Striped 
maple is a small tree and is attrac- 
tive as an ornamental. It gets its 
name from the bark which in young 
trees has conspicuous longitudinal 
white streaks. 

The flowers of Norway maple 
(Acer platanoides) make a pleasing 
appearance. They may be seen in 
dense, erect clusters before the 
leaves start to unfold. Often stami- 
nate, pistillate and perfect flowers 
can be found together. The leaves 
resemble those of sugar maple but 
are somewhat darker in color and 
thicker in texture. They can be dis- 
tinguished from those of the other 
species by the milky fluid which ex- 
udes from the leaf stem when it is 
bruised. The fruit, which hangs 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Crumbling 
Pyramid 











By IRSTON R. BARNES 


HE snowy owls which have 
appeared in the United States 
south of their usual winter 
range are evidence that the pyramid 
of life in parts of the Arctic has 
crumbled. Exiles from the frozen 
tundra, the white owls are not 
prophets of an old-fashioned win- 
ter; they are reporters of epidemic 
death among the lemmings and of 
disaster for other Arctic animals. 
The snowy owl is a bird of the 
tundra, of the land beyond the trees. 
In years of normal food supply, it re- 
mains in the North regardless of the 
winter’s severity, for its dense plum- 
age and downy undercoat make the 
bird impervious to cold. However, 
the appearance of the owls was ex- 
pected in the winter of 1953-1954 in 
accordance with a periodic cycle that 
appears to govern life in the Arctic. 
The large, white owls are always 
spectacular birds. The males are 
nearly pure white, with some fleck- 
ing of brown; those that come from 
the western part of the continent are 
generally whiter than those from 
Ungava and Labrador. The females 
and young are markedly barred with 
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gray or brown, but nevertheless 
they give the impression of being 
very white. 

Large, round-headed, with promi- 
nent yellow eyes set in pure white 
facial disks, the snowy owls are ap- 
proximately two feet in height and 
have a five-foot wing spread. Even 
on a hotel roof or a courthouse 
ledge, they are impressive. 

Their more normal habitat when 
they are with us—a sand dune, a 
hummock in a salt marsh, a haystack 
in a field, or a granite ledge on a 
surf-rimmed island—is suggestive of 
the windswept wasteland from which 
they come. Only occasionally have | 
seen one perch in a tree—first at the 
head of a sandspit, then beside a 
marsh, and once in an osprey’s nest, 
from which it sailed out across the 
estuary and startled into flight some 
3000 ducks and gulls. 





Snowy owls are seen south of the 





National Audubon photo by A. D. Cruickshank 


Arctic each winter, in southern 
Canada and along the northern bor- 
der of the United States. Such 
movements have some regularity, 
for a few banded owls have been re- 
captured in succeeding winters. The 
invasions are quite different in char- 
acter, and even before their cause 
was understood, the impressive num- 
bers of owls and the cyclic nature of 
their coming had been marked. 

Snowy owl invasions have been 
identified as far back as 1833, and a 
clearly marked cycle has been noted 
for at least a half-century. In this 
time, there have been 15 impressive 
incursions, occurring every three to 
five years, but more commonly every 
four years. The invasion years have 
been 1892-93, 1896-97, 1901-02, 1905- 
06, 1909-10, 1912-13, 1917-18, 1921- 
22, 1926-27, 1930-31, 1934-35, 1937- 
38, 1941-42, 1945-46, and 1949-50. 

In years of heavy invasions, the 

(Turn to page 44) 


Epidemic death among the rodents on which owls feed has 


exiled this spectacular bird from its native Arctic tundra 
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HE sawmill industry in the 
Tennessee Valley and_ the 
south generally is character- 

ized by small, independent porta- 
ble mills. Capital investment is usu- 
ally limited and so is the output. In 
contrast to the production of most 
other building materials, a lot of 
lumber is still produced just as it 
was produced when the industry 
made its southward migration from 
the Lake States over 50 years ago. 
jut the methods that sufficed in 





TVA Forester W. N. Darwin explains point 
at Mars Hill, North Carolina conference 


SAW MILL 


CONFERENCES 
Why and How 


By JAMES H. BARTON 
Forester, The Tennessee Valley 
Authority 


those early days cannot meet today’s 
competition. Antiquated equipment 
and horse-and-buggy business meth- 
ods will not keep the lumber busi- 
ness ahead of the pack in 1954. 

On the other hand, we can’t ex- 
pect any revolutionary changes in 
lumber production methods. Lum- 


ber must still come from trees cut 
in the forest. And today’s commer- 
cial forests, notwithstanding efforts 
in recent years to get them managed 
on a sustained production basis, are 
still far from ideal sources of lum- 
ber. Good logging chances are spot- 
ty. Most stands are heavily cutover. 
A considerable proportion of the 
volume is in culls left by previous 
loggers. With the volume of mer- 
chantable sawtimber per acre thus 
limited, the small sawmill is likely to 






































remain an essential cog in the lum- 
ber producing machine. And small 
sawmill operators will continue to 
wield tremendous influence on the 
timber resource. How they harvest 
timber will largely determine wheth- 
er a stand is improved or further 
depleted by cutting. 

Now mere smallness doesn’t mean 
that a mill can’t produce a high- 
quality product and do it efficiently. 
A great many small mills are doing 
just that. But because small mill 
operators are generally unorganized, 
highly independent, and prone to 
“hoe their own row,” there is more 
tendency toward stagnation and re- 
sistance to change in small opera- 
tions than in larger ones. And the 
effects are felt all along the line—by 
the concentration yard, the remanu- 
facturer, the distributor, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and the consumer. 
When stumpage was plentiful, of 
good quality, and low in_ price, 
everybody could stand a little loss. 
However, today’s scarcity of good 
sawtimber and high stumpage and 
operating costs puts efficiency at a 
premium. Inefficiency makes saw- 
milling a marginal operation that 
can exist only under the most favor- 
able circumstances. 

Many people have been trying for 
a long time to improve small saw- 
mill operation. The U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory has employed 
sawmill experts and published infor- 
mation on sawmilling for perhaps 30 
years. As early as 1923, forestry col- 
leges were trying to get sawmill op- 
erators together to discuss their mu- 
tual problems. During World War 
Il the Timber Production War Proj- 
ect employed a number of sawmill 
experts to help operators keep lum- 
ber production at a high level. But 
few small operators felt they needed 
help. Those that signed up for uni- 
versity short courses just didn’t feel 
right around the college professors 
and they usually didn’t come back 
again. Before the —TTPWP experts 
could be of assistance they usually 
had to persuade operators they 
needed help. 

This was the situation as we 
found it in 1951. We had just fin- 
ished a survey of small sawmills in 
the Valley. We knew how they op- 
erated. And we felt pretty sure that 
if the operators knew the facts they 
would make the changes that were 
needed. But how to get the infor- 
mation across to them: that was the 
question. We were all too familiar 
with past attempts and they didn’t 
offer much encouragement. We 


talked it over with those who would 
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Sixty-four sawmill operators from Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia attended 
the conference at the mill of Wheeler Brothers Lumber Co., Lafayette, Ga. 


help sponsor the program and final- 
ly decided that the conference ap- 
proach might work if we could keep 
the conferences small and take them 
to the operators rather than the 
other way around. 

The first one at Briggs and Sons 
mill near Mars Hill, North Carolina, 
was well attended and generally suc- 
cessful. Sponsors included _ the 
School of Forestry at Raleigh, the 
State Forestry Division, ‘Turner 
Manufacturing Company of States- 
ville, J. A. Vance Company of Win- 
ston-Salem, Meadows Mill Company 
of North Wilkesboro, and General 
Foundry and Machine Company 
of Sanford. Following a_presenta- 
tion of the results of the TVA 
sawmill study, which had been re- 
duced to simple, graphic form, the 
meeting was opened to a give-and- 
take discussion. Anyone could ask 
questions or speak his piece. The 
points brought out were all practical 
ones, basic to efficient mill opera- 
tion. The mill equipment repre- 
sentatives provided the lunch, thus 
making known their presence and 
their endorsement of better milling 
practices. The 75 mill operators 
from Marshall and surrounding 
counties got the feeling that they 
were important to the lumber busi- 
ness, and that there were answers to 
most of their questions. 

Over the past three years, attend- 
ance at 22 sawmill conferences has 
totaled close to 2000. All of them 
have been one-day affairs, held at an 
operating mill. In addition to the 
22 operators whose mills were used 
as conference sites, primary spon- 
sors have included the state divisions 
of forestry in Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, North 








Carolina State College, University 
of Georgia, University of Kentucky, 
University of the South, University 
of Tennessee, Mississippi State Col- 
lege, Alabama Forest Products Asso- 
ciation, Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers, Inc., Keep Tennessee 
Green Association, Mississippi For- 
estry Association, Appalachian Lum- 
bermen’s Club, West Kentucky De- 
velopment Association, nine equip- 
ment manufacturers, seven equip- 
ment dealers, four concentration 
yard operators, and the U. S. Forest 
Service. Discussion leaders have 
included sawmill and concentration 
yard operators, processors, bankers, 
equipment manufacturers, consult- 
ing foresters, safety specialists, power 
unit engineers, state foresters, TVA 
foresters, and university extension 
specialists. The primary objective 
was to arrange a program by lum- 
bermen, for lumbermen, although 
outside guests who might make a 
definite contribution were occasion- 
ally included. 

A summary of subject matter 
runs something like this: 

Good and bad lumber at the con- 
centration yard; cost of lumber pro- 
duction and how to increase profits; 
sawmill clinic; reducing logging 
costs; markets for lumber; further 
processing for increased _ profits; 
stacking and dipping; controlling 
miscuts on the headsaw; manpower 
and labor laws; maintenance and 
proper use of equipment; lost time 
in small mills; the power unit; saw- 
ing, grading, and stacking lumber 
for good markets; how log size affects 
mill production and the timber 
growing business; increased profits 
through better mill management. 

Of course millmen are most inter- 
ested in those things that increase 
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their profits. But some of them are 
interested in the development of the 
resource, as are industry leaders and 
public forestry agencies. Some of 
them realize their dependence on 
the continued production of timber 
and the need for harvesting it wise- 
ly. This dependence on forests for a 
continuous supply of high-quality 
timber was emphasized at all confer- 
ences. That of course was the basic 
reason for TVA’s interest in saw- 
mill conferences. It contributes to 
our goal of developing the Valley’s 
forest resource to maximum produc- 
tivity and protecting the watershed 
of the Tennessee River. 

The ideas presented at early con- 
ferences took hold. A number of 
operators turned up at later confer- 
ences with accounts of what they 
had done to improve their opera- 
tions. For example, as a part of the 
industry development program we 
developed and recommended a sim- 
ple rating system by which logging 
and sawmill operators could rate the 
efficiency of their own operations. 
At a meeting in Jackson, North 
Carolina, W. G. Davis of the Davis 
Lumber Company told how he had 
rated two consecutive weeks’ produc- 
tion at his mill. One of his conclu- 
sions was that he could afford to hire 
two additional men to move lumber 
instead of shutting his mill down pe- 
riodically and using the entire crew 
to do the job. 

At a conference at LaFayette, 
Georgia, A. L. Dyer, Sand Mountain 
operator, told of lost time studies he 
had made at his mill. He has im- 
proved his operation to the point 
where he now has only 15 minutes 
of unproductive time in an eight- 
hour day. There are always logs on 
his log deck now; he bought an extra 
headsaw to avoid shutdown time for 
saw filing, installed the equipment 
he needed to handle production, 
and trained his crew. Furthermore, 
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he discourages the cutting of small 
timber by lowering the price on logs 
under 10 inches in diameter and 
boosting the price on big, high- 
grade logs. 

J. T. Powell of the Jackson, Log 
and Lumber Company (North Caro- 
lina) installed a dipping vat to con- 
trol stain-producing fungi, and fur- 
ther reduced lumber losses by im- 
proving conditions in his drying 
yard. John E. DeHart of Bryson 
City, North Carolina, bought a spare 
saw and sharpener and thus elimi- 
nated the need for saw filing on pro- 
duction time. 

After about two and a half years 
of sawmill conferences we asked 
eight equipment manufacturers and 
dealers who had been participating 
what they thought of them. Were 
they serving the purposes they were 
designed to serve? Were they worth 
continuing? Any changes needed? 
Without exception the equipment 
people said: Keep the sawmill con- 
ferences going. And they promised 
their continued support. Some cited 
proof that conference material is 
finding practical application. 

Approval was also voiced by 
others closely connected with the 
industry. Stanley F. Horn, editor of 
Southern Lumberman magazine, de- 
scribed the conferences as “highly 
constructive.” Commenting — edi- 
torially he wrote that “something 
along this line, set up on a sufficient- 
ly large-scale basis to reach the whole 
producing territory, should be pro- 
ductive of results which would be 
beneficial to everybody.” 

Sometimes it takes someone far 
removed from the sawmill business 
to really analyze its shortcomings. 
The advice of local banker Guy 
Amis so stirred the operators attend- 
ing the Lexington, ‘Tennessee, con- 
ference that; they applauded lustily, 
something that doesn’t happen very 
often at sawmill conferences. He 


Small circular sawmill, typical Tennessee’s Cumberland plateau section 
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The conference in Waynesboro, 
Tenneessee was conducted at 


sawmill owned by Adam Gobble 


advised them to keep records of 
their operations, to improve their 
financial standing, to study sawmill- 
ing, to learn more about lumber 
grades, to encourage their employees 
to attend grading schools, and to 
get together frequently to discuss 
mutual problems. 

The sawmill conference idea is 
not patented. Anyone could take a 
crack at it. But there are a few basic 
requirements that are worth men- 
tion. You have to have an interested 
sawmill operator and someone who 
can pull all parties together to ar- 
range a program. This includes 
public forestry agencies, trade asso- 
ciations, concentration yard opera- 
tors, processors, equipment dealers, 
etc. However, a lot more is involved 
than working up a program and an- 
nouncing a meeting. Because most 
small operators are not association 
members and have no common tie, 
they must often be sought out indi- 
vidually and sold on the idea of at- 
tending the conference. 

Arrangements must be made in 
advance for shelter in case of rough 
weather. A noonday lunch or barbe- 
cue holds the crowd together for the 
full session. Displaying the prod- 
ucts of an hour’s run on large logs 
versus an hour’s run on small’ logs 
always stirs up a lot of discussion. 
New equipment gets a lot of atten- 
tion. 

With 22 conferences behind us, we 
know that millmen can be brought 
together. We know that the confer- 
ences can be made informative, in- 
teresting, and apparently profitable. 
Almost immediate results have 
shown up at some mills in the form 
of changes and improvements in 
mill operations. We feel confident 
that in the long haul this device 
will make for better milling and 
harvesting practices and hence an im- 
proved and more productive forest 
resource. 
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Gaylord Container Corporation’s 110,500-acre planted forest, 
the largest privately owned man-made forest in North America 


Planting 100 millionth tree are, left to right, A. C. Good- 
year, J. K. Johnson, Mary Easton Goodyear, C. W. Goodyear 


The 100 Millionth Tree 





Gaylord Container’s recent planting ceremony at Millard, Mississippi 
marks a milestone in the history of reforestation in the United States 


MILESTONE in reforestation 
in the United States was 
reached recently when the 

number of pine tree seedlings plant- 
ed by Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion on its tree farms in Louisiana 
and Mississippi reached 100 million. 
The actual planting site was Millard, 
Mississippi. 

The 100 millionth seedling was 
planted by J. K. Johnson, under 
whose direction, as forester for the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, 
the reforestation program was begun 
in 1920. He was assisted by Miss 
Mary Easton Goodyear, ten-year old 
granddaughter of C. W. Goodyear, 
first vice-president of Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation, and great grand- 
daughter of one of the two founders 
of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany. A. Conger Goodyear, chair- 
man, board of directors, E. J. Spiegel, 
president, and Vertress Young, exec- 
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utive vice-president, of Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation, also took part in 
the program. 

Governor Hugh White of Missis- 
sippi complimented Gaylord officials 
for their courage and vision in re- 
foresting thousands of acres of bare 
land in Mississippi and Louisiana. 
He pledged his support to do every- 
thing possible to protect these and 
other reforested lands in Mississippi 
from forest fires. 

The site of the planting event was 
previously occupied by a sawmill, 
which many years ago closed down 
because it had exhausted the supply 
of timber in that area. Adjoining 
the planting site is a two-year old 
slash pine plantation—part of Gay- 
lord’s current reforestation program. 

The reforestation work began in 
1920 as part of a program in the 
minds of the founders of Bogalusa, 
La., Charles W. and Frank Good- 


year, when the town was built 
around the site of the gigantic new 
sawmill of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company. 

Since 1937, the reforestation pro- 
gram has been operated by Gaylord 
Container Corporation due to a 
merger that year between the orig- 
inal lumber company and Gaylord 
interests. 

In viewing the recent ceremony, 
Gaylord President E. J. Spiegel said, 
“We are happy to commemorate the 
planting of the 100 millionth seed- 
ling. —This by no means represents 
the end of our planting program as 
present plans call for a continuation 
of planting during future years. Gay- 
lord is indeed proud of its 475,000 
acres of forest land in Louisiana and 
Mississippi as they assure the future 
supply of pulpwood for our pulp 
and paper mills at Bogalusa, Louisi- 
ana. 
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SHERMAN ADAMS 
RECOGNITION OF OUTSTANDIN 
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VERY field of human endeavor from sports 
to statesmanship has its outstanding con- 
tributors. In some fields these unusual in- 

dividuals are singled out and rewarded, in others 
they are not. Baseball, for example, honors its 
greats by electing them to the “Hall of Fame,” 
the sport’s shrine at Cooperstown, New York, 
where our national pastime was born. Similarly, 
we recognize and remember the eminent diplo- 
mats, politicians and soldiers of history because 
their statues and portraits grace our art galleries, 
our parks, and our public buildings. 

Conservation, too, has always had within its 
ranks a fair share of those persons capable of, 
and willing to, give that extra something which 
is basic to all signal achievement. Until a few 
years ago, however, 1948 to be exact, the giants 
of conservation were unsung and unrewarded. 
You could almost count on the fingers of one 
hand those of whom the public was aware— 
“Teddy” Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and not 
many more. 

The American Forestry Association changed 
this seven years ago with the inauguration of its 
annual Conservation Awards Program, the first 
such program to be sponsored by a national or- 
ganization. Each year since the AFA has pre- 
sented to individuals whose contributions to the 
various phases of renewable natural resources 
have been particularly outstanding a plaque and 
a life membership scroll in recognition of their 
distinguished service. These awards have come 
to be regarded as an honor without parallel to 
those who work in conservation. 

Last month The American Forestry Associa- 
tion began accepting nominations for its 1954 
awards. Because a nominations deadline of June 
15 has been established, the Awards Committee, 
the group which will screen the nominations, is 
urging that AFA members and others nominate 
their candidates at the earliest possible date. 
This will facilitate the selection process and give 
the Committee extra time to complete the diffi- 
cult task of choosing winners from among scores 
of nominees. Nomination blanks may be ob- 
tained by writing to The American Forestry As- 
sociation, 919 - 17th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

In announcing plans for this year’s program 
Committee Chairman Robert N. Hoskins, indus- 
trial forester for the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Company, emphasized that eligibility for nomi- 
nations is not limited to persons actually work- 
ing in the field of renewable natural resources. 
He explained that the awards are intended to 
recognize and reward individuals whose contri- 
butions to conservation have been beyond the 
demands of their regular means of livelihood, 
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adding that in previous years there had been 
some confusion both as to who could be nomi- 





nated and how the award winners were chosen. 

Chairman Hoskins further explained that this 
year five winners will be selected from as many 
categories and that for judging purposes nomi- 
nees will be categorized on the basis of their 
primary employment rather than on the phase 
of conservation in which they have been active. 
The categories, he said, are public servants, busi- 
ness and industry, education, public information, 
and a filth grouping which includes persons not 
definitely embraced by any of the other classi- 
fications. 

This means, Hoskins said, that even though a 
nominee, a teacher for instance, may have made 
an outstanding contribution in the field of pub- 
lic information the Awards Committee would 
classify him in the “education” category because 
that is his primary employment field. Likewise, 
he elaborated, an industrialist or a businessman 
could conceivably be nominated for activities in 
education but for judging purposes both would 
be classified as “business and industry.” 

As in the past, presentation of the awards this 
year will be a highlight of The American For- 
estry Association’s annual meeting. The 1954 
meeting will be held in Portland, Oregon, Sep- 
tember 6, 7, 8 and 9, the first time in AFA’s 79- 
year history that the Association has convened 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Hoskins stressed that because of this year’s 
earlier deadline for receipt of nominations any- 
one wishing to submit a candidate should keep 
in mind the importance of including all perti- 
nent information with the nominations blank. 
He said that the Committee, which works inde- 
pendently of the Association, bases its selection 
solely on the presentation made in nominations 
and that all decisions of the Committee will be 
final. 

Reviewing the history of the Awards Program, 
the Committee Chairman praised the caliber of 
previous nominees and winners and said that 
the Committee expects the largest number of 
nominees in history this year. 

Serving with Hoskins on the Awards Commit- 
tee this year are U. S. Representative Watkins 
M. Abbitt of Appomattox, Virginia, and Charles 
Collingwood, well-known Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System radio and television newscaster ot 
New York City, both reelected recently to three 
year terms, and holdover members Milton M. 
Bryan, Arlington, Virginia, chief of the wood- 
land management section, U. S. Forest Service; 
Dr. Paul D. Sanders, Richmond, Virginia, editor 
of The Southern Planter; and Dr. M. D. Mob- 
ley, director, American Vocational Association. 
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The Ocala, the most southerly national forest in the United States, 


is an amazing half-million acre area of sand, trees and water. Here, 


too, is the only large, concentrated stand of sand pine in the world 
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The Bist Scrub 


F YOU were one of those fortu- 
nate people this past winter who 
traveled Florida’s modern Day- 

tona Beach Highway to marvel at 
the fabulously clear water and ma- 
rine wonders of Silver Springs, near 
inland Ocala, the last 30-odd miles 
of your trip was through the heart 
of the “Big Scrub.” Cruising along 
at a 60-mile-an-hour clip the chances 
are good you gave it scant attention 
—which was your loss. For the Big 
Scrub, the name local people affec- 
tionately use when they speak of the 
Ocala National Forest, rivals world- 
famous Silver Springs in interest. 

To begin with, it is the most 

southerly national forest in the 
United States, an amazing area of 
sand and trees and water, of gigantic 
flattened pine-clad dunes and ham- 
mock-bordered springs and ponds. 
Lake George, second largest in Flor- 
ida, exceeded only by shallow 31- 
mile wide Lake Okeechobee, and 
legendary St. Johns River form the 
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forest’s eastern boundary, while an- 
other beautiful waterway, the tropi- 
cal, moss-shrouded Oklawaha River, 
twists and turns to hem it in on the 
north and west. Only in the south is 
this great sandland unchecked by 
water. 

Throughout its half million acres 
are such unique spectacles as Salt 
Springs, which contain both fresh 
and salt water fish, and Juniper 
Springs, which flows 6,000,000 gal- 
lons of crystal clear water each day 
of the year. This water, with a con- 
stant temperature of 72 degrees, has 
been impounded to form a pool of 
great beauty and charm—the heart 
of the Juniper Springs Recreation 
Area, unmatched in the national 
forests of the Southeast. 

Its local name, the Big Scrub, im- 
plies that tree-wise, the Ocala might 
be lacking. But just the opposite is 





true. It is as unique in its trees and 
lesser vegetation as it is in its hidden 
water holes, its subsurface drainage, 
its vast and mysterious prairies. For 
here is the home of the sand pine 
(Pinus clausa), and within its bor 
ders is the only large, concentrated 
stand in the world. 

On the better soils of the forest 
are pines of greater importance, 
commercially speaking — longleaf, 
slash, loblolly and pond. Indeed, 
because of its unusual quality, Ocala 
timber demands top prices. One of 
the highest ever paid the U. S. For- 
est Service for pine sawtimber was 
on the Big Scrub. Nor is the forest 
without its hardwoods and cypress, 
and along the streams and wet bot- 
toms stately cabbage palms join with 
Spanish moss to give the full atmos- 
phere of tropical woodland. 

But the lure of the Ocala is in its 
sand pines and waterways and the 
life both support. Its numerous high 
islands and the bordering fringes of 


A lush tropical scene near Juniper Springs, located about 





midway between Daytona Beach and the inland city of Ocala 

































































A mature stand of sand pine along Half Moon Road in the Ocala 





dense swamp and deep hammock 
make of the forest one of the most 
fascinating wildlife areas in the 
country. 

Thanks to the dense growth of the 
sand pine, deer survived here long 
after they were exterminated in the 
surrounding country. The forest also 
is an outpost of such decimated ani- 
mal species as the panther, wolf and 
the Florida black bear. Better than 
a quarter million acres of the forest 
now function as a wildlife manage- 
ment area, a cooperative program 
between the state and the federal 
government. In the deer areas, when 
populations and conditions permit, 
a regulated public hunt is held each 
year. The Ocala National Game 
Refuge of around 80,000 acres falls 
in the heart of the forest—a source 
of stock for the management area. 

Deer and bear, pine thickets and 
bubbling glens, yellow  jessamine 
and sweetbay—all are reminders of 
the greatest story ever written about 
this fascinating country, Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings’ The Yearling. 
The boy Jody and his deer, along 
with Old Slewfoot, Penny Baxter 
and the Forresters were lifted 
through the artistry of Mrs. Raw- 
lings from the sandy pinelands of 
the Ocala. The greatest change 
from reality was in names and life 
sequences. Ruins of the cabins of 
both the “Baxters” and the “For- 
resters” still remain, crumbling in 
the sand. But the great moss-draped 
oaks that shaded them live on and 
on. 

There are traces, too, of the 
rather expensive sets that were 
erected there for the filming of The 
Yearling. Unable to find a reasonable 
facsimile the movie people moved in 
lock, stock and barrel. There simply 
is no substituting for the Ocala. 

Juniper Springs, about midway be- 
tween Daytona Beach and the in- 
land city of Ocala, does a flourishing 
year ‘round business. But the time 
to visit the forest for a look around, 
to poke here and there in its far cor- 
ners, to get the spirit and feel of this 
unique area, is in the spring—the 
early spring. 
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It is then that the yellow jessamine 
opens its large deep yellow flowers, 
along with a great variety of other 
plants with both tropical and desert 
characteristics, such as pricklypears, 
a genus of cacti; it is then the “ball- 
bearing sands” of the forest roads are 
easier to travel, when there is a gen- 
eral air of expectancy along the vast 
prairies where movement is constant 
as birds and other life seem bent on 
important missions. 

Indeed, to a naturalist, whether 
amateur or professional, the Ocala is 
an exciting place. The rare sand 
pine is perhaps its most unusual 
contribution — but of more than 
usual interest is the coontie, a shrub 
with thick, evergreen, fernlike leaves 
and fruiting cones resembling ears 
of corn about six inches long. Among 
the most primitive living seed plants, 
and the only genus of this ancient 
group native to the United States, 
coontie was used by the Seminoles 
and early Florida aborigines as 
food. 

The flag pawpaw and sandheath 
are two interesting dwellers of the 
dry pine lands and the sand hills, 
while in the hammocks and _flat- 
woods are such interesting plants as 
the American beautyberry, often 
called mulberry, the tarflower, an 
evergreen shrub with a South Amer- 
ican flavor, and the red buckeye 
found along the shore of Lake 
George. 

But the prime story of any forest 
is in its trees—and two-thirds of the 
Ocala, or more than 200,000 acres, is 
covered with sand pine. It grows no- 
where else in commercial stands. 
Called by some the “scrub pine” be- 
cause of its small size, it seldom ex- 
ceeds 40 feet in height and ten inches 
in diameter when grown in pure 
stands. In many respects it resem- 
bles Virginia pine of the middle At- 
lantic states and the jack pine of 
the Lake states. 

The trees are thin barked—easily 
killed by fire. And their seed pro- 
ducing habits are unique. A heavy 
annual producer of cones, they 
would be considered exceptionally 


valuable in the regeneration of cut- 
over land except for the fact that 
the sand pine’s cone is among the 
most stubborn, refusing to open up 
and drop its seed to earth. Or so it 
seems. At least this much is known 
about it: to open, cones must be ex- 
posed to considerable heat. 

Numerous methods are being tried 
to help matters along. Tree tops 
after logging have been lopped and 
scattered so that they lie close to 
the ground. By this method it is 
hoped the heat rays of the sun will 
perform the opening miracle. An- 
other method is to run a heavy disc 
over the tops, churning the cones 
into the ground. Under study is the 
possibility of putting controlled fire 
to work on the cones. 

Until December 1946, there was 
little commercial use of sand pine, 
either for timber or for pulpwood. 
Jn fact, the first sawlog sale of sand 
pine was not made until 1940. The 
reason for this mainly was one of 
accessibility, of getting the logs out 
to the mills over Ocala’s famous 
“ball-bearing” sand. 

The man who changed all this, 
who turned Ocala’s sand pine stand 
of 400,000 cords into a marketable 
commodity, was R. W. Wishart, who 
in 1946 was operating a sawmill in 
the area. Bitten by the pulpwood 
bug, he decided to experiment with 
the transportation roadblock, and 
with permission of the Forest Serv- 
ice and a rather comfortable order 
for wood from the Container Cor- 
poration mill at Fernandina in his 
pocket, he put his idea to work. 

It was simple enough. In the days 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
















Picnic facilities in the Ocala are among best 


“Mom and the kids” frolic at Juniper Springs 





the forest had been criss-crossed with 
a system of 200-foot wide firelines, 
spaced four miles apart. Although 
all timber had been cleared, these 
fire breaks in time grew up to thick- 
ets of scrub oak. Mr. Wishart reck- 
oned, and rightly, that if he would 
drive his trucks right over this scrub 
—use the fire lanes as roads — the 
oaks were rooted sufficiently to hold 
the sand. They were. The idea 
worked perfect!». And as a result, 
the marooned sand pine began their 
movement to the market. 

Today, the Forest Service is man- 
aging this single large sand pine 
stand primarily for pulpwood. The 
rate of cut has been about 25,000 
cords a year—which has helped both 
the economy of the region and the 
world’s only stand of a unique and 
interesting pine. 

The Big Scrub is paying off, they 
tell you in central Florida— and 
what is doing it is ingenuity and a 
small tree, as commercial trees go, 
they call “scrub pine.” Perhaps they 
are right. 

But the several hundred thousand 
visitors to Juniper Springs each 
year, along with those sportsmen 
who are fortunate enough to take 
part in the annual Ocala big game 
hunt, most likely will tell you that 
actually it started paying off that 
November day in 1908 when Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt by procla- 
mation gave it national forest status. 

There is no doubt about this con- 
clusion on the part of those who 
like to mix their economics and 


sports with a touch of the unusual, 
the colorful, the really beautiful. 





This article, by a Northwest forester who knows his country and its history, 


explains in careful detail why full crop development based upon full crop 


utilization has become the guidepost in Douglasfir region forestry today 


By W. D. HAGENSTEIN 


Managing Director, 
Industrial Forestry Association 


Huge logs pick up rocks and dirt as they are pulled out of the woods 
and must be cleaned before sawing to preserve the valuable steel saws 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association photos 
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TREES GROW: 


The Forest Economy 
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of the 


Douglastir Region 


CRE for acre the Douglasfir re- 
gion is the greatest forest in 
the world. It is a compact 

26-million acre forest extending from 

sritish Columbia to California and 
from the summit of the Cascades to 
the Pacific shore. Its fertile forest 
soils and mild maritime climate fa- 
vor its excellent timber species. 

The region, long heralded as 
America’s last forest frontier, has 
been contributing substantially to 
America’s wood products needs for a 
half-century. Its first tree was com- 
mercially harvested as recently as 
1827. Despite America’s heavy de- 
mand on its forests, more than half 
the region is occupied by trees of 
currently usable size. 

The Douglasfir region is unique 
in the United States in that all three 
segments of its forest industry are 
substantial — lumber, pulp and pa- 
per, and plywood. The development 
by single companies or between com- 
panies in the same community of 
facilities which offer a market place 
for every kind of log has furnished 
landowners the best possible incen- 
tive for growing trees. Full crop de- 
velopment based upon full crop util- 
ization is the guidepost in Douglas- 
fir forestry today. 

Unfortunately the latest complete 
data on the total forest resource of 
the region are those which were re- 
capped as part of the nation-wide 
forest reappraisal in 1945. They 
show a total stand of merchantable 
trees fifteen inches and larger of 439 
billion board feet. Old-growth tim- 
ber then occupied 9.3 million acres, 


»o 


young grewing timber 8.2 million 


acres, seedlings and saplings 3.0 
million acres, poorly stocked and 
non-stocked burns and _ harvested 
areas consisted of 3.3 million acres 
and there were 2.1 million acres of 
recently harvested lands, unexam- 
ined for their condition. 

The ownership of merchantable 
trees in 1945 showed 41.3 percent 
in national forests, 10 percent on the 
Oregon and California Revested 
Railroad Lands, 1.3 percent in other 
federal holdings, and 7.0 percent in 
state, county and municipal hold- 
ings. All private owners were cred- 
ited with 40.4 percent. 

Because these data were mostlv 
bookkeeping of earlier field data, 
some as antiquated as 12 years, it 
has been the contention of many 
foresters that they were badly out of 
date. The U. S. Forest Survey has 
reinventoried some counties in the 
region in the last few vears. The 
subsequent reports have shown an 
almost universal increase in the vol- 
ume of usable timber. In these re- 
cent surveys the minimum size of 
sawtimber was reduced from 15 to 
11 inches, new volume tables which 
give an approximate 10 percent 
across the board increase because of 
better utilization now in general 
practice were used, and planimetric 
measurement of aerial photographs 
for determination of forest tvpe 
areas has recorded more commercial 
land than previously thought to 
exist. 

A striking example of the in- 
creased timber volume between the 
original survey of 1933 and the most 
recent inventory is that for the five 
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southwestern Oregon counties. They 
were estimated to have 128 billion 
feet of timber in 1933. Between 1935 
and 1948, 15.2 billion feet were har- 
vested, which would project a vol- 
ume by bookkeeping of 112.7. bil- 
lion. The survey reported 152.5 
billion feet in 1948. 

Another example of this is in the 
eight counties of southwestern 
Washington. The original survey 
volume in 1933 was estimated at 
116.3 billion feet. Between 1933 and 
the recent survey 39 billion feet 
were harvested which would project 
a volume by bookkeeping of 77.3 
billion. The latest surveys com- 
pleted between 1949 and 1952 cred- 
ited these counties with 121.7 billion 
feet. 

Some of the increases in timber vol- 
ume are due to the passing of some 
considerable acreage of trees into the 
ll-inch size class. Some are due to 
the changed standards cited. Most 
of them, however, are due to our na- 
tion’s dynamic economy which im- 
pelled rapid changes in technology 
and allowed us to tally as useful for 
the first time timber which had been 
standing in the region’s forests fon 
several centuries. 

A straight line expansion of these 
data shows a present timber supply 
in the Douglasfir region of over 600 
billion board feet. The vastness of 


Staggered settings have proved successful on West Coast tree farms 


Felling a Douglasfir with power saw. Saw is fast, leaves lower stump 


this footage can only be appreciated 
when it is recalled that one billion 
feet of timber will provide lumber 
for 111,500 homes of average size. 

Historically the Douglasfir indus- 
try began with lumber. After a cen- 
tury and a quarter lumber is still 
the region’s principal product. Wood 
pulp production began early but 
has increased to front rank impor- 
tance in the last 20 years. Plywood 
has grown similarly during that 
period. In 1952 the region had 993 
sawmills, 72 plywood plants, 26 pulp 
mills, 203 shingle mills and 10 
board mills. There were also an- 
other 1100 miscellaneous wood-using 
plants. 

In 1925 nearly 90 percent of the 
region’s logs were used for lumber, 
only three percent for pulp, and less 
than one percent for plywood. 
Shingles and miscellaneous uses ac- 
counted for seven percent. A quar- 
ter of a century later lumber re- 
quired 71 percent, wood pulp more 
than 16 percent, plywood nearly 10 
percent, and shingles and miscella- 
neous uses less than 3 percent. How- 
ever, lest this be construed as sup- 
planting of lumber use by the others, 
it should be noted that nearly 90 
percent used for lumber in 1925 was 
a log use of 8.2 billion feet, while 
in 1950 the slightly more than 70 
percent lumber use was nearly 8.8 


























billion. 

While accurate regional economic 
data are not available for the forest 
industries in earlier years, state data 
indicate the trends in employment, 
payrolls and value of products. In 
1921 Washington employed 47,000 
people in her forest industries. Their 
wages were $60,000,000 and the 
value of their products $165,000,000, 
In 1952 there were 74,000 people 
directly employed by the industry, 
their wages were more than $318,- 
000,000 and the value of their prod- 
ucts $814,000,000. An even greater 
trend has occurred in Oregon as in- 
dicated by the 21,875 persons em- 
ployed in 1921 with wages of $27,- 
000,000 and products worth $70,- 
500,000. In 1952 there were more 
than 92,000 workers in the industry 
in Oregon, their wages were $400,- 
000,000 and the value of their 
products a billion dollars. 

A quarter ol a century ago when 
logging was completed there was 
more sound wood left per acre in 
the Douglasfir region than ever 
grew on most other softwood acres 
in the world. This was the circum 
stance of cheap timber, the engi- 
neering problems of removing 300 
to 500 tons of wood from slopes 
often as steep as 150 percent, the 
urge to put an end once and for all 
to ad valorem taxes which were eat- 
ing up stumpage values and the risk 
of fire which was ever present. With 
that kind of utilization in the woods 
and a refuse burner as_ standard 
equipment at every sawmill and ply- 
wood plant is it any wonder that 
there was little forestry being prac- 
ticed in the Douglasfir region? 

The changes which have taken 
place since the dark days of those 
adverse conditions are no less dra- 
matic. With rising stumpage values 
the forest industries looked every- 
where for additional sources of raw 
material, but principally at their 
own lands and plants. The pulp and 
paper segment of the industry is now 
getting the equivalent of more than 
three-quarters of a billion board feet 
of logs annually from sawmill and 
plywood leftovers. Relogging, which 
means principally gathering up the 
leftovers, mostly slash and cull trees 














and snags, is providing the industry 
with about a billion feet of logs an- 
nually. They are used for all major 
products. 

You have all heard of the great 
Tillamook fire of 1933 which killed 
some 12 billion feet of timber. 
After 20 years there are more than 
a hundred operators logging in the 
Burn and their salvage will not be 
completed for another 10 or 15 years. 
secause the cruises of the area were 
so conservative in 1933—a year of 
no markets and rock bottom stump- 
age values—it is said that the total 
recovery of salvage wood from this 
burn will exceed that which was 
estimated to have been killed by the 
original fire. Of course, this is 
arithmetically absurd as some of the 
timber certainly deteriorated, but 
what it shows is that with changing 
economics, changing technology 
makes useful more and lower grades 
of material. 

Diversification of manufacture has 
developed faster in the Douglasfir 
region than probably any other part 
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Winches swinging a load of fine Douglasfir lumber aboard a sea-going vessel 


of the world in a period of fewer 
than 15 years. Longview, Washing- 
ton, undoubtedly furnishes a greater 
variety of wood products than any 
other community in the world. For 
example, Longview has more than 
a dozen sawmills, including the two 
largest in the world, numerous plan- 
ing mills, two plywood plants, three 
pulp mills, one paperboard plant, 
several shingle mills, a hardboard 
plant, a wood treating plant, a bark 
products plant, a prestolog plant, 
and a factory which uses small clear 
pieces of leftovers from a planing 
mill for inexpensive knock-down 
furniture and a variety of wooden- 
ware. While I have singled out the 
community of Longview, let me be 
quick to point out that there are 
other centers of integrated utiliza- 
tion in our region—Bellingham, 
Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, Shelton- 
McCleary, Port Angeles, and Ho- 
quiam-Aberdeen in Washington. In 
Oregon such centers exist at St. 
Helens, Portland, Springfield-Eu- 
gene, and others are developing on 





Coos Bay, Roseburg, Medford-Ash- 
land-Grants Pass and Lebanon-Sweet 
Home. Sometimes the integration 
is effected within one company, al- 
though more commonly it is between 
companies in the same community. 

The Douglasfir region forged 
ahead rapidly in forest utilization to 
meet current human needs. Forest 
management was slower in starting, 
because its results generally serve 
future human _ needs. However, 
these two handmaidens of forestry 
now are sprinting ahead at a break- 
neck pace in the Douglasfir region. 

As in all other forest regions the 
first application of forestry consist- 
ed of protection against fire. Organ- 
ized protection has been required by 
state law for nearly half a century, 
but was largely developed through 
the initiative of private landowners. 
However, it has only been generally 
effective for the last 20 years. It was 
the ineffectiveness of forest protec- 
tion which had more to do with the 
origin in the state of Washington in 
1940 of the Keep Green program 
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followed a year later in the same 
state by the establishment of the 
nation’s first tree farm. 

Because forests in the Douglasfir 
region develop best as even-aged 
stands, the accepted method of har- 
vesting mature timber with the ob- 
ject of regeneration is clearcutting. 
Fortunately, this system lends itself 
to the engineering requirements of 
logging under Northwest conditions. 

In the early days logging was done 
almost entirely by railroad. Today 
there are no more than 20 private 


needs men of better than average 
mental and physical agility. 

Under railroad logging methods 
clearcutting was accomplished by 
logging contiguous areas, one setting 
after another on the basis that log- 
ging must be completed on each spur 
before the untreated bridge piling 
and ties rotted out. Truck logging 
has given much greater flexibility in 
setting up harvesting schedules on 
the basis of priority so that over- 
mature stands can be liquidated 
while by-passing younger stands 





Typical, company-provided family living quarters for Douglasfir lumberjacks 


railroad systems in the region. The 
truck has replaced the railroad and 
has been one of the means of help- 
ing the region do a better forestry 
job. The truck is useful not only for 
harvesting but provides motorized 
fire protection and has allowed op- 
erators to do away with one of their 
costly headaches—the logging camp. 
Only a handful, as compared with 
former years, of Douglasfir region 
loggers now live in camp. Most of 
them live in small communities ad- 
jacent to our forests and commute 
each day in company buses or drive 
their own cars. This has improved 
the quality of men available for this 
highly mechanized industry which 
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which are allowed to grow. 

For the past 20 years a modifica- 
tion of clearcutting termed “stag- 
gered settings” has been common 
practice. Under it a watershed is 
logged in three or more rounds of 
cutting by taking a setting here, 
skipping a setting, taking a setting, 
and so on. By cutting this way green 
timber is left against which to burn 
slash, thus minimizing the risk of fire 
getting away. It also provides a 
much more adequate supply of seed 
for each harvest. The system has 
two striking disadvantages. It re- 
quires a much greater capital invest- 
ment in roads earlier in the history 
of the development of a property. It 





also exposes so much more cutting 
edge, the hazard of windfall is in- 
creased. However, the latter is min- 
imized by the fact that the road 
system is in place and salvage of a 
few trees which blow down along 
the margins can be accomplished 
without great additional cost. 

All private lands are required to 
practice a kind of forestry which re- 
sults in minimum acceptable regen- 
eration because the Oregon and 
Washington Forest Conservation 
Acts require the leaving of seed- 
bearing timber for natural regen- 
eration, or planting or seeding if the 
owner chooses not to reserve the re- 
quired seed sources. These Acts, 
coupled with the very complete for- 
est protection requirements of the 
state laws and the additional for- 
estry practiced by the owners of 
more than four and one-quarter 
million acres of certified tree farms, 
are resulting in continuing improve- 
ment in the level of forest manage- 
ment being practiced in the woods. 

The most conclusive demonstra- 
tion the region has ever had that its 
cutting practices assure regeneration 
is the evidence of the recent forest 
survey data. The comparison of non- 


stocked forest land, county by 
county, indicates what has hap- 
pened. 


Of the five Oregon and eight 
Washington counties resurveyed by 
the end of 1952 according to the 
original survey there was a total of 
1,763,000 acres of lands which had 
been harvested or burned over which 
were non-stocked in 1933. By the 
current inventory these non-stocked 
lands had been reduced to 715,000 
acres, or a reduction of 59 percent 
in an average of 18 years. Of this 
more than a million additional acres 
now supporting young timber, less 
than 10 percent has been artificially 
reforested. The rest was principally 
the result of adequate forest protec- 
tion which allowed Nature to func- 
tion. 

As indicated previously, cutting 
practices are designed primarily to 
obtain natural regeneration. How- 
ever, in the last 15 years the indus- 
try has been engaged in a wide scale 
planting program which is primarily 
one of rehabilitation of areas which 
years following cutting were still 
non-stocked. A hundred thousand 
acres have been planted since 1941. 

Local taxation in the Douglasfir 
region can be summed up very 
quickly. It is still an unsystematic 
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High climber topping great Douglas fir 
to prepare it for rigging as a spar tree 


jangle of improper timber valua- 
tion, ill fitting formulae and uncor- 
related assessments for the most 
part. It’s a real problem to private 
foresters, a major share of whose 
timber growing costs are the taxes 
needed for the support of local gov- 
ernment. 

To attempt to start a systematic 
procedure for the assessing of values 
under the ad valorem system the 
Industrial Forestry Association em- 
ployed a nationally known timber 
valuation engineer and forester, the 
late Julian E. Rothery, to make a 
study in 1951. This was published 
in a concise copyrighted volume en- 
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titled “A Study of Forest Taxation 
in the Pacific Northwest.” 

Shortly thereafter the Washington 
State Tax Commission, drawing 
heavily upon the Rothery recom- 
mendations, prepared a timber and 
forest land assessment manual 
which for the first time in the Doug- 
lasfir region attempted to base as- 
sessed valuations on a realistic dif- 
ferentiation between “retail” and 
“wholesale” timber prices. Oregon 
is still struggling with this problem. 
Only last month an interim legisla- 
tiye tax study committee was consid- 
ering the matter. 

The Douglasfir region’s advances 
in wood utilization have been phe 
nomenal. From north to south the 
refuse burners at sawmills have been 
progressively disappearing or their 
fires drawn. As pulp mills have de 
manded more chips and hard and 
softboard plants developed, more and 
more of the leftovers from sawmill 
and plywood operations have been 
going into high grade products. The 
region formerly used a lot of wood 
for domestic fuel, but since the pres- 
ent generation of housewives prefers 
push button cooking and it has 
cheap hydroelectric power from its 
bountiful rivers, wood is in little de 
mand as domestic fuel today. How 
ever, most substantial wood-using 
plants burn sawdust, bark and other 
unsalable leftovers for steam to 
generate their own power. 

But the area still needs to do a 
more complete job of using what its 
forests have or are capable of grow- 
ing. It must get more use out of 
that still large quantity of material 
which it is forced to dispose of each 






















Some big Douglasfir logs being hoisted aboard truck for journey to mill 
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day as a nuisance. Freight rates 
play a part in this as there is an eco- 
nomic radius beyond which chips 
cannot be shipped. Another reason 
for lack of as complete use as the re- 
gion would like is insufficient kraft 
mill capacity and other fiber outlets 
for the tremendous pile of slabs, 
edgings, trim, clippings, cores, bark, 
sawdust and shavings which an in- 
dustry processing 200,000 tons of 
wood a day develops. 

Another utilization problem is 
how to sell the tremendous tonnage 
of low-grade products which are 
manufactured from defective wood 
from over-mature trees. No. 4 Com- 
mon lumber and sheathing type ply- 
wood are being manufactured from 
these conky logs in increasing quan- 
tities. The difference in price be- 
tween them and the next higher 
grade is such as to create a brisk de- 
mand for them. 

The outstanding merchandising 
job which has been done on low- 
grade lumber since the end of 
World War II is without parallel 
in the history of the industry. It’s 
that, coupled with the installation 
of more kraft capacity which fur- 
nished a market for chips, which has 
effectively extended the old-growth 
timber supplies. How important 
this is during creation of the series 
of timber age classes necessary for 
progressive and continuous yield. 

The Douglasfir region is not rest- 
ing upon its laurels in utilization, 
though they be many, for as stated 
its goal is full crop utilization which 
it is convinced is the greatest incen- 
tive for full crop development the 
second time around. 
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The chemically-treated wooden crosstie, durable and inexpensive, 


still remains the overwhelming choice of the nation’s railroads 


“ee 
American Association of Railroads photos 
Over this well-kept track, laid on wood 
crossties, pass many high speed trains 


These crossties at Grenada, Miss. are but 
fraction of 30 million used yearly in U. S. 
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OR more than three-quarters 

of a century, scientists and in- 

ventors have been trying to 
find a substitute for the wooden 
crosstie. Not that the wooden cross- 
tie has not been doing a good job. 
It has, but so many of them were 
going into new railroad construc- 
tion in the late 19th and the early 
part of the present century, when 
rail line expansion was at its peak in 
the United States, that there was 
genuine concern that the supply of 
suitable timber might be exhausted. 

Concrete, stone, metals, plastics, 
and other materials were tested in 
efforts to find a practical substitute. 
Some of these unquestionably were 
more durable than wood, but they 
were not so easy riding, and there- 
fore hard on both passengers and 
equipment. Some were too expen- 
sive, or were too difficult to install. 
Others were not readily available at 
all times. 

Meanwhile, the situation seems to 
have worked itself out, partly 
through time and circumstance, but 
chiefly because of vastly improved 
methods of improving the life and 
durability of wooden crossties. 
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Fate took a hand on the side of 
timber when railroad expansion 
slowed in the early 1900s, and the 
abandonment of many spurs and 
parallel lines began. Annual use of 
crossties dropped from 140,000,000 
at the turn of the century to some 
83,000,000 in the 1900s. Today 
Class I railroads install only about 
30,000,000 crossties a year, and even 
this figure is decreasing due to the 
much longer life being realized from 
chemically-treated ties, which now 
comprise more than 90 percent of all 
tie replacements. 

What might well be considered a 
“final verdict” on various substitutes 
for the wooden crosstie was handed 
down at an annual meeting of the 
American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation in Chicago, when it re- 
ported that “thousands of ties of 
such substitute materials as concrete 
and steel have now been removed 
from original test sites in railroad 
track ... none of the substitutes has 
been adopted by any road.” 

So wood remains the overwhelm- 
ing choice of the nations’ rail lines 
in what might be termed the most 
fundamental, down-to-earth item of 
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The original track of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad was a thin, iron-strap 
rail nailed to a heavy wooden stringer 























Chemically treating “batch” of crossties 


railroad equipment. No less an au- 
thority than the Association of 
American Railroads also has de- 
cided: “‘no single material can meet 
the advantages of the wood tie in 
offering low initial cost, compara- 
tively lightweight, and _ relatively 
long life when treated with preserva- 
tives. In addition, the wood crosstie 
is a natural insulator for track-signal 
circuits, and it has resilience and 
ability to absorb impact.” 

In a speech at the University of 
Michigan, William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads, disclosed that preservative 
chemicals are now being used by rail- 
roads and crosstie companies to 
more than treble the life of a cross- 
tie. Under the pounding of modern 
heavy rail traffic an untreated tie is 
done for in from 5 to 9 years, where- 
as a treated tie can remain in serv- 
ice 30 years or better. In terms of 
money saved the railroads, Mr. 
Faricy added, this amounts to 
$250,000,000 a year. 

Before going into the details of 
how this feat of economy and tim- 
ber conservation was achieved, let’s 
glance backward a moment at the 
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beginnings of “the crosstie industry,” 
which, for more than a century, has 
been one of the nation’s largest con- 
sumers of wood. 

As a matter of fact wood played a 
larger part in the right-of-way of 
America’s pioneer rail lines than did 
metal. The original track of the 
Baltimore & Ohio—from Baltimore 
to Ellicotts Mills, Md.—was thin, 
iron-strap rail, nailed to a heavy 
wooden stringer. The stringers, in 
turn, were dapped into crossties of 
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wood laid about two feet apart. The 
whole roadbed rested on, but not in, 
stone ballast. 

This early arrangement didn’t 
work very well. As trains passed 
over the joints in the strap rail, the 
ends of the rails sometimes worked 
loose and curled up through the 
floors of cars. ‘“Snakeheads’’ they 
called them, and passengers had 
close calls from being impaled! 

So wood temporarily was aban- 
doned, and the next stretch of track, 
from Ellicotts Mills to Harpers Fer- 
ry, was constructed of iron-strap rail 
securely bolted to stone sills. ‘There 
were no ties, the heavy stone sills 
being embedded in ballast. As the 
speed and weight of trains increased, 
and frost and heat took their toll of 
stone, however, it became increasing- 
ly difficult to keep the track from 
spreading or from bending inward, 
causing derailments. 

Back went the B & O, and other 
lines, to wood. By this time (1835) 
the edge rail had been devised. Be- 
cause it was comparatively light and 
brittle, it had to be fastened to 
heavy timber stringers, which were 
slotted into wooden crossties. Finally, 


This preserving plant at Radford, Va. is one of many in eastern U. S. 
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in 1867, came the steel rail, spiked 
directly to wooden crossties. Later, a 
steel tie-plate was inserted between 
tie and rail, to spread the area ot 
impact. 

Crossties today are standardized in 
three lengths —8, 814 and 9 feet. 
They also come in seven sizes accord- 
ing to width and depth. Main-line 
tracks commonly use ties of a width 
of 8 or 9 inches. And while we are 
on statistics it may as well be record- 
ed that there are more than a bil- 
lion crossties in service today, in- 
cluding special lengths needed for 
switches and bridge ties. Each mile 
of maintained track contains an av 
erage of 3,010 (don’t try to count 
‘em while the train is in motion!) . 

What wood makes the best cross- 
tie? Oak, southern pine and gum 
are the most common, followed in 
decreasing importance by Douglas- 
fir, beech and maple. Cypress is ex- 
cellent, and once was widely em- 
ployed on Florida lines, but its high 
value for other purposes now pre- 
cludes railroad use. Virginia and 
Tennessee are the leading oak-tie- 
producers, and southern pine and 
gum woods come chiefly from the 
southeastern states—the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Florida. 

The South as a whole remains the 
principal source of crossties because, 





for many years, farmers there hewed 
ties for railroad use during off-sea- 
sons in agricultural work. Most of 
the ties they produced were hand- 
hewn with a broad ax, a picturesque 
but wasteful process now fast disap- 
pearing. 

Small] local sawmills today produce 
most of the nation’s railroad cross- 
ties, although in some regions the 
portable saw is taking over, going 
right into the forests and shaping the 
tie at source. The slabs cut from the 
sides of the ties are usable in the 
kraft paper industry—a_ by-product 
lost when ties were hand-hewn. 

After a tie is cut, it must be dried 

-a slow step that consumes any- 
where from six to 18 months, de- 
pending upon the type of wood. 
Each green tie contains about two 
gallons of water. Ties that are to be 
chemically treated, and these include 
almost all ties today, must also be 
adzed or rough-planed on their up- 
per faces near the tie ends, where 


the steel rail plates will fit, and holes 
must be drilled if bolts are to be 
used to secure the rail plates to the 
ties. 

Which brings us to the most im- 
portant ceremony in a tie’s life— 
chemical treatment. This is done at 
special pressure plants, of which 
there are now about 300 in the 
United States, 20 of them railroad- 
owned. Some of them have vast dry- 
ing yards, with acres of ties piled 
high, seasoning in the sun, and their 
own narrow-gauge railroads. 

Ties ready for chemical treatment 
are loaded on small tram cars which, 
coupled together, are pushed into 
the yawning black mouth of a long 
treating tank. This tunnel-like cyl- 
inder is 200 feet long and from 6 to 
9 teet in diameter. 

With the ties still secured to the 
tram cars, the outer door is closed 
and sealed, and the tank is first 
placed under vacuum to draw off 


any remaining moisture in the wood. 











Crossties really take a beating on the heavy tonnage lines. 


Note the extra long crossties that are needed at switches 


A switch of the valves, and the tank 
is filled with enough preservative to 
cover all the ties within. The vac- 
uum meanwhile has been replaced 
with a pressure of about 175 pounds 
per square inch, and the tempera- 
ture raised to 210 degrees. As the 
ties ‘“cook”’ from four to six hours, 
each absorbs about eight pounds of 
the treating fluid. 

Commonest treating fluids are 
creosote and creosote solutions of 
coal tar or petroleum. Zinc chloride, 
one of the first chemicals used in 
crosstie treatment, is still employed 
on a limited scale. 

While the cost of a treated tie av- 
erages about $2.80, as compared with 
$1.50 for an untreated tie, the sav- 
ings come in the average life span, 
which thus is trebled, and less labor 
cost for track gangs making replace- 
ments. Chemical treatment forestalls 
normal decay, and protects the tie 
from extremes of weather and from 
wood-eating insects. 

Actually more tie mortality is due 
to mechanical wear (the pounding 

(Turn to page 42) 
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EASIER MAINTENANCE OF 
FOREST ROADWAYS 


DOW brush killers lessen need for 


slashing and bulldozing 


Chemical spraying keeps brush forced back to give full road width with better vision. 


Lumber companies and forest engineers have been 
quick to see the advantages of maintaining logging 
roads, access roads, low-visibility switch-back roads 
and communication lines with Dow’s hard-hitting 
brush killers. Spraying roadside brush and trees 
with Esteron™ Brush Killer (or Esteron® 245) keeps 
brush back from the road and lessens the need for 
costly slashing and bulldozing. Both products are 


also effective in keeping stumps from resprouting. 


Esteron Brush Killer is a mixture of powerful low- 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


cs ent ae 


volatility propylene glycol butyl ether esters of both 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, while Esteron 245 contains these 
esters of 2,4,5-T only. Both products have proved 
their worth in basal bark spraying and frill applica- 
tion on weed trees for timber stand improvement. 
Esteron 245 is particularly effective on most hard- 
woods. Write for information on the use of Dow’s 
result-getting brush killers in modern forest 
practice. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 


Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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JUSTICE DOUGLAS, JOURNALISTS DEBATE 
C & O CANAL PLANS ON 189-MILE HIKE 


HEN Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas challenged 

the editorial writers of the Washington Post to a 189-mile 
hike from Cumberland, Maryland, to the nation’s capital, Greater 
Washington, D. C., area residents visibly perked up and took notice. 
This was something novel and refreshing. 


Route of the march as stipulated by the mountain-climbing Jus- 
tice was to be along the famous C & O Canal—from Cumberland to 
Washington—that follows the meandering Potomac River. Purpose 
of the hike was to be a sort of 189-mile running argument to deter- 
mine whether the canal should be developed as a wilderness area 
(which Douglas favors) or as a beautiful parkway for automobile 
traffic (as endorsed by the Post) . 


It all started when Post Editorial Writers Robert Estabrook and 
Merlo Pusey suggested that the tonic qualities of the canal, now 
enjoyed by a mere handful of hikers, should be made available to 
more people. They envisaged a parkway on the style of Skyline 
Drive. The drive would have strict speed limits. Interference with 
the canal bed should be avoided wherever possible. Restoration of 
the locks and certain portions of the canal itself were also proposed 
by the two writers. 


This was too much for Douglas. Replying to the Post editorial, 
the Justice declared the canal should be preserved as a wilderness 
area. The multiple purpose features of the route should be devel- 
oped, he said. While automobiles should have access to the route 
by spur roads, traffic on the canal route would defeat the primitive 
purpose of the area, he said. Finally, he challenged the Post writers 
to a hike to look the situation over at first hand. 


The Post writers promptly accepted. With a touch of spring in 
the air, winter-jaded Washington area residents in recent weeks have 
been intrigued by accounts of the gear and various supplies the 
hikers proposed to take on their eight-day jaunt. Moreover, the 
ranks of the hikers kept expanding. Representatives of the Wilder- 
ness Society, National Parks Association and similar groups kept 
signing up last month to give Douglas moral support. 


On March 19, after being entertained at the home of U. S. Sena- 
tor J. Glenn Beall, of Frostburg, Maryland, the hikers set forth on 
their trek. As American Forests went to press they were trudging 
along the picturesque route somewhere between Cumberland and 
Hancock, Maryland. 


Just what will come out of the hike no one in Washington seemed 
prepared to say last month. Chief interest seemed to center around 
the fact that a group of hardy souls were hiking 189 miles in eight 
days in what has become a decidedly automotive age. 
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(From page 40) 


of heavy trains) than to natural de- 
composition. It is in this direction 
that modern research is probing to 
find the means of further prolonging 
a tie’s useful life. 


Studies being made by the Timber 
Engineering Company, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., show that most ties give 
out today not because of rot, but be- 
cause of structural failures due to 
(1) splitting or “checking,” (2) 
“spike killing,” or (3) “plate cut- 
ting.” 

Splitting or “checking” results in 
the development of hundreds of fine 
cracks in the surface of a tie. It 
originates during the natural season- 
ing process, before a tie is treated, 
because the surface dries faster than 
the interior. This surface shrinkage, 
to a limited degree, can still go on 
after the tie has been creosoted and 
placed in service. Chemists decided 
to attack the problem during the 
treating process, adding a special sol- 
vent to the creosote at this time. 
This solvent draws more moisture 
from the inside of the tie, making 
shrinkage more uniform throughout. 
Combined seasoning and _ treating 
processes are also being tested. 


If you have ever stood at a grade 
crossing, watching a heavy freight 
train pass, you have noticed that 
each wheel pushes down the rail and 
tie plate a little, and that they spring 
back to normal after the wheels pass. 
The upward force of the rolling ac- 
tion of the rail and the lateral forces 
on the tie plate result in “spike 
killing.” Both friction and _ the 
chemical reactions of ferrous metal 
wear away the wood fibres that grip 
the spikes. 


As a first step toward the solution 
of this problem electrical strain 
gauges have been applied to ties in 
track, and automatic recorders show 
the deformation of the tie as the 
train passes over it. Using this data 
studies are being made to determine 
the points of stress, and the types of 
distortion or failure that shorten a 
tie’s usual life. Microscopic analyses 
of cross-sections of the tie revealed 
three major factors hasten old age: 
(1) crushing of cells, (2) lateral 
shifting, and (3) buckling. 

A possible and very promising so- 
lution of these and other wear prob- 
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lems is the laminated or “‘layer-cake” 
tie. The Timber Engineering Com- 
pany laboratory has produced 125 
laminated ties from various species 
of wood, and about 100 of these, us- 
ing hardwood faces and softwood 
centers, have been placed in test 
service on an Eastern railroad’s 
main line. Although present produc- 
tion costs of laminated ties are high, 
if they prove they can _ provide 
greater service and durability, they 
may eventually go into general use. 
Other methods to avoid “spike 
killing” involve getting rid of the 
spike itself. One inventor proposes 
the use of bolts that would extend 
clear through the ties, and be fast- 
ened with nuts at both top and bot- 
tom; another would employ screws 
whose threads would afford greater 
purchase. But the average railroad 
uses a lot of spikes, and they are 
still comparatively cheap to make 
and set. Newer, more expensive de- 
vices will have to bide their time. 
“Plate cutting” can be reduced, it 
is claimed, by cushioning devices de- 
veloped by roofing concerns. These 
fit under the tie plate and take up 
some of the initial shock of passing 
wheels. A hardwood insert, to be 
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placed in a notch in the tie, has also 
been devised. When it wears out, a 
new one is slipped in. But the labor 
cost—estimated at 80c per tie—is a 
deterring factor. 

I mention these experiments to 
show that the railroads and the lum- 
ber industry, which are cooperating 
in a number of research projects, by 
no means feel that the ultimate in 
tie longevity and timber conserva- 
tion has been reached. Despite the 
fact that some 3,000 patents have 
been issued to inventors of various 
kinds of substitutes, however, wood 
in one form or another remains the 
most practical crosstie material, that 
is, it is cheap and abundant enough 
for all the needs of the Class I rail- 
roads today. 

Remaining research problems seem 
to shake down to this: How much 
and how long a beating can a wood- 
en crosstie take, and what further 
can be done to extend its useful life? 
Lighter-weight passenger trains and 
the gradual replacement of steam 
freight behemoths with multiple-unit 
diesels will lessen the strain, particu- 
larly on curves. 

So let’s go off the deep end, and 
predict a 50-year crosstie before the 
end of the 50s! 
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With Safety Clutch 
Price FOB 
Livingston, Texas 


Patents Pending 


Reg. Trade Mark 


cutter wheel. 


low cost per acre. 


For Details on This Revolutionary New Machine WRITE 


EEE =Haynes Manufacturing Co. 


LIVINGSTON, TEXAS 
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ROOTSPRED 
TREE PLANTERS 


Two models—Heavy-duty, rugged 
for rough conditions 


STANDARD 


Will plant your trees in heavy, stony 
soils; sod on steep hillsides. Heeling 
wheels adjustable to line up with 
tree row in sidehill planting. Over 100 
in use by Christmas tree growers who 
demand quality planting on rough 
land, 


Heavy-duty machine only $325 
f.o.b. Frederick, Md. For Ford, 
Ferguson, Case, International Su- 
per C, etc. 
M-4 

Quality planting on recently cut-over 
land (stumps, roots, palmetto, brush). 
For the Coastal Plain and Lake States. 
Powerfully built with 28” coulter pro- 
tecting trencher—won’t clog. Timken 
mounted and sealed. Articulated con- 
struction facilitates planting on short 
curves. Fits same tractors with hy- 


draulic lift. 

Scalpers available at $40 extra. 
$425 f.0.b. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Both models have puncture-proof 
tires on heeling wheels. For specifi- 
cations and illustrations write 


ROOTSPRED 


Libertytown Maryland 








Here’s New Economy—New Features 
Never Offered Before in a Tree Girdler 


@ Cuts at walking speed around the tree @ Girdles trees from 
the largest to the smallest @ Girdles irregular shaped trunks, 
over and around cat faces and hollows @ Cuts sufficient depth 
and width to insure kill @ Light, easy to carry and operate 
@ Operator has instant control over starting and stopping 


One man with a little Beaver tree girdler will girdle more trees 
per day than several men using present girdling methods, assur- 
ing you of a quality girdling job done quickly and easily at a 


TREE 
GIRDLER 
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CALIFORNIANS, THREATENED BY MUD FLOWS, 
ASK USFS TO STEP UP FIRE SUPPRESSION 


UD flows—tons and tons of liquid concrete that are often 75 

percent solid and 25 percent water—are a form of plodding 
avalanche that sweep everything before them; boulders, trees, barns 
and houses. Most people, fortunately, have slight acquaintance 
with these monsters, but to valley-dwelling Californians living in 
the shadow of steep, burned-over mountain slopes mud flows are 
an ever present nightmare. 


The trouble all starts with California’s long, dry season. During 
such periods the state’s chaperal-covered slopes become completely 
dehydrated and highly inflammable. When fire strikes—and it has 
dealt the state some sledge hammer blows in recent months—these 
chaperal slopes burn deep into the ground creating highly erosive 
conditions. 

California’s Mediterranean-type climate has been justly celebrated 
for its many advantages. In this particular case, however, it is 2 
distinct disadvantage for it means that torrential rains, when they 
come, start churning up these burned-over hillsides. That’s how 
galloping erosion starts—when six and a half inches of rain falls 
in a mere 27 hours. And sometimes a big mudball is formed which 
in due course becomes a mud flow. Then property owners had 
better look out. 

Californians are living in the shadow of a number of potential 
mud flows right now and they don’t like it. Some of the richest 
valley land in the world is threatened, they say—land in the San 
Gabriel Valley where property owned by 150,000 people is eval- 
uated at 100 million dollars. Many of these mud flow threats, they 
claim, have their origin on burned-over national forests land such 
as the Angeles Forest and others. And they think its time the 
Forest Service stepped up its suppression work—especially in the 
business of nipping little fires before they become big fires. 





“It boils down to more manpower and equipment before the 
fire gets away rather than afterwards,” W. S. Rosecrans, chairman 
of the State Board of Forestry of California, told Chief Richard E. 
McArdle, of the Forest Service, recently. ‘To snuff those fires out 
fast you are going to need, in addition to more manpower, more 
roads on watersheds, more water points, and more equipment— 
especially tankers, bulldozers and helicopters.” 

The state of California is now meeting its responsibilities in fire 
control work, Mr. Rosecrans said. He pointed to a state forestry 
budget of 11 million dollars in 1953 compared to $1,250,000 in 
1943. Forest Service appropriations for these purposes, on the 
other hand, have not kept pace in this respect. The Service's 
fire suppression program is “spread entirely too thin,” Mr. Rose- 
crans said. 

Chairman Rosecrans told AMERICAN Forests he had asked the 
Forest Service to take immediate steps to intensify its protection 
program on these lands. As of March 20, a five precent cut in the 
Forest Service’s 1955 budget for cooperative forest fire control 
activities had not been restored. 
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The Snowy Owl 


(From page 19) 


first owls arrive in September or Oc- 
tober and reach their maximum 
numbers in late November or early 
December. The number of owls 
coming south varies greatly from one 
invasion to another. When there is 
a large flight, thousands of these 
Arctic voyagers are reported. The 
invasion of 1926-27 was one of the 
largest up to that time. Nearly 2400 
were reported from the Great Lakes 
to New England. But the 1945-46 
flight set a new record, being about 
one-fifth larger than the 1926-27 
flight. The 1949-50 invasion was 
concentrated in the north central 
states and reached the Atlantic coast 
only from Rhode Island to Virginia. 

Few of the owls that come south 
live to return to the Arctic. This 
may be partly because the flight is 
made without benefit of the instinc- 
tive guidance that safeguards the 
habitual migrants as they follow 
ancestral routes to familiar destina- 
tions. The flights are to the south 
and east, and consequently the 
greatest concentrations of owls occur 
along the rivers, the sea coasts, and 
on the outer islands, whence many 
of the birds continue out to sea and 
perish. Lighthouse keepers report 
their passage and occasionally ships 
at sea are temporary hosts for the 
doomed birds. 

When they arrive, the snowy owls 
are in a starving condition and many 
of them doubtless die before they 
find suitable food. But the chief toll 
comes from hunters and from casual 
gunners who cannot resist a spectac- 
ular target. More than half of these 
beautiful owls are killed. The New 
England reports for the 1945-46 in- 
vasion showed 676 sent to taxider- 
mists, 444 killed in the field, and 
923 birds reported alive. The snowy 
owl has been protected in a few 
states, and it deserves protection gen- 
erally. 

The key to the snowy owl inva- 
sions lies in the prosperity of the 
lemmings. Lemmings experience an 
alternation of good times and bad. 
For a span of three or four years, 
their numbers increase. Then dis- 
aster strikes. The crash wipes out 
the lemming legions and hunger 
stalks the Arctic wastes. 

The presence of the snowy owls in 
the United States tells us that a 
lemming crash occurred last winter 
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or last spring in some northland re- | Ranall Books of easel . 
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gion, and that this winter all the 
predators that feed on these rodents 


are facing starvation. | THE FLOOD CONTROL CONTROVERSY 


After a crash, lemmings are very | ; ; 
scarce for a season. The second year | Big Dams, Little Dams, and Land Management 
shows a gradual increase, and by the | LUNA B. LEOPOLD, U.S. Geological Survey; 
third year, they are again common. | THOMAS MADDOCK, JR., U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
In the fourth year (and perhaps a | READY IN MAY—a new book that clarifies both the technical problems 
fifth) . they are very abundant. Then | and eccnomic and political issues in flood control. A Conservation Founda- 
; comes another crash. tion study, it explains the hydrology of rivers and floods and possible con- 
ale trol measures. Offers an impartial evaluation of control programs advocated 
The economy of the northland, by the Department of Agriculture and the Corps of Engineers. Provides a 
both human and animal, depends basis for judging present control measures and for redefining the federal 
upon the abundance of the lem- interest. Illustrated, 316 pp. 
mings. While lemmings are present 
in good numbers, the snowy owl, the ° 
gyrfalcon and the rough-legged Vegetation and Watershed Management 
hawk, the Arctic fox and the ermine E. A. COLMAN, U-S. Forest Service 
srosper and multiply. As the fur- : nia” oi ) 
an vo predators ee ie to | FOR EVERYONE concerned with our na- flood peaks. Describes the effect of vegeta- 


. a tional water needs, this significant new book tion on hydrologic processes of interception, 
dian and Eskimo, the trapper and provides the first systematic appraisal of the infiltration, drainage and storage, surface 


trader, and the Hudson’s Bay Com- methods of managing vegetation in water- runoff, etc. Analyzes significant research, 
é } . . . . . 
. . heds to increase ground water supplies includes informative maps. A Conservation 
pany, all enjoy good times. | oe 2 ss . Ppites, , aps. 4 
ge. JOY 8 check soil erosion and siltation, and reduce Foundation study. 37 ills., 412 pp. $7 


With a moderately rising lemming 
population, the snowy owl will lay | 
six to eight eggs, and perhaps two, 


. oe FOREST MANAGEMENT 
three, or four of the brood will live 


to leave the nest. With lemmings H. ARTHUR MEYER, Pennsylvania State University; 
common, all of the owlets have a ARTHUR B. RECKNAGEL, St. Regis Paper Co.; 

chance to survive. In years of un- | DONALD D. STEVENSON, U.S. Dep’t. of Agriculture 
unsual abundance, —* snowy owl ALL THE FACTS and information needed today for successful forest 
clutch may rise to 10, 12 or 18 eggs, management planning and practice. Stressing American techniques rather 
and all of the young may survive to than classical European methods, the book thoroughly covers the general 
leave the nest , 5 problems of forest regulation. Reflects the increasing transition from ex- 


: ploitation to management, emphasizing the need for bringing timber growth 
An abundance of lemmings means and drain into equilibrium and for managing forests on a sustained yield 
good times for other Arctic wildlife. | basis. 37 tables, 19 ills. 


The crash among the lemmings 
forces Arctic predators to seek other 
foods. Smaller rodents, such as short- FOREST INVENTORY AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
tailed voles, red-backed voles, lem- STEPHEN H. SPURR IN FORESTRY 

ming mice, white-footed or deer University of Minnesota also by STEPHEN H. SPURR 


mice, < > Arctic hare <z - ‘ a 
. €, and the Arctic h say we hunt DETAILED analysis of modern theory HOW to get needed forest information in 
ed assiduously. The eggs and young and methods of forest mensuration. Latest less time at lower cost with greater precision. 








of nesting birds help for a few brief advances show more accurate ways of cor- Recent developments in aerial photography 
weeks. The owls and hawks also relating forest volume and growth with meas- and surveying; photo-interpretation; appli- 
ci : ums EA HSS ga urements made on aerial photographs and on cations to inventory taking, mapping, etc. 
strike down birds—ptarmigan, — | the ground. How to estimate volume of | Working techniques explained in detail. 
lews, sandpipers, plovers, waterfowl individual trees, stand volume, stand growth. Many photographs, diagrams, working 
and gulls, and even small birds | 52 tables, 36 ills. $8.50 graphs. 19 tables, 94 ills. $6.50 
such as snow buntings and horned 
larks. & 
IS THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 East 26th St., N.Y. 10 
As the short summer wanes, alter- 





nate food resources disappear. The 
many snowy owls face starvation, 
and the exodus begins. 

Other Arctic wildlife makes what 
adjustments it can to the lemming 
shortage. The hawks can migrate. 
The ermine, living almost exclu- 
sively on lemmings and having no 
other suitable prey, faces extreme 
difficulties. Foxes follow the polar 
bears, finishing the remnants of their 
catch and even eating their drop- 
pings. The pressure of predators re- 
duces the numbers of Arctic hares 
and the smaller rodents. Then the 
numbers of predators decline. And 
trapper and trader face a lean season. 


| Swedish Foresters’ Tools 


e Increment Borers 
e Tree Calipers 

e Bark Measurers 
e Compasses 


Precision made in Mora, Sweden for 
accuracy and durability. Send for your 


free copy of our Foresters’ Tool Cata- 
logue. Write Dept. F 


ols andvik faw & Joo/ 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 
47 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 





























Delegates to Wildlife Conference Discuss Theme: 


Natural Resources=Whose Responsibility? 


RE WE a race of rationalizers? 
We have a tendency to be, 
Dr. Shirley W. Allen told 
delegates to the 19th North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference last month 
in Chicago. When we interpret pub- 
lic policy by making use of such 
magic phrases as “the American 
way” to make the social theory of 
property work “just about as we 
individually please,” we are fre- 
quently guilty of rationalizing, Dr. 
Allen said. What more Americans 
need is a true respect for land, the 
Michigan forester continued. The 
difficulty of gearing a respect for 
land to a technological age is great, 
he admits. Despite these difficulties 
we have made some progress, Dr. 
Allen thinks. But to make even 
greater progress Dr. Allen believes 
that more Americans must sharpen 
up their ethical appreciation for 
land and apply those ethical prin- 
ciples in their everyday working re- 
lationships with land. 

Dr. Allen, forestry professor at 
Michigan’s School of Natural Re- 
sources and a member of that state’s 
Conservation Commission, was one 


of many speakers at this big confer- 
ence who addressed themselves to 
the theme of ‘‘Natural Resources— 
Whose Responsibility?” While these 
speakers approached the subject 
from many different directions, all 
were alike in their obvious desire to 
arrive at basic truths that will help 
to speed up resources management. 
And since the name of Aldo Leo- 
pold was on the lips of many of these 
speakers it was thought by some that 
Dr. Allen’s thought-provoking state- 
ment served as a keynote for the con- 
ference since he addressed himself 
directly to the well-known Leopold 
philosophy of the land ethic. 

“Our first broad objective of 
ownership and use of land, seems to 
me, to be this,” Dr. Allen said. “In 
view of the established ownership 
pattern, to make this pattern work 
for the greatest benefit of mankind 
by understanding what is the great- 
est good, by insisting upon the pro- 
duction of this good by the owner, 
as the price of ownership, and by 
gearing our own use to this under- 
standing and this insistence.” 

How is this type of understanding 





responsible.” 





Gabrielson Spearheads Move To Convert 
Dinosaur Monument To a National Park 


A public movement to convert Dinosaur National Monument to 
a national park was urged by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of 
the Wildlife Management Institute, at last month’s North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference in Chicago. 

Flaying the Interior Department for recommending “the destruc- 
tion of the monument on the somewhat nebulous theory that they 
will save some water loss by evaporation,” Dr. Gabrielson told over 
1000 delegates to the conference that Interior “proposes expendi- 
ture of 21 million dollars to develop a Coney Island type of recrea- 
tional setup on the reservoir that would destroy the Dinosaur, and 
put this kind of an amusement outfit in the midst of one of the 
greatest scenic wonders of this land.” 

Dr. Gabrielson also charged that Interior “has repeatedly refused 
to take a positive stand with regard to the perpetuation of the 
national parks and monuments and wildlife refuges for which it is 


He also asserted that there are few places in the country where it 
would be possible to create an additional park of a caliber equal to 
those we now have, but that Dinosaur Monument “is one of them.” 
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to be achieved? Thomas Jefferson, 
Thoreau, Pinchot, Gov. Frank O. 
Lowden, John Muir, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey and others have hinted that 
there should be an ethical relation- 
ship between man and the land in its 
broad sense, Dr. Allen said. But it 
was left to the late Aldo Leopold to 
develop the idea more fully. It is 
from his thinking that “I would state 
our second broad objective in the 
ownership and use of land,” Dr. 
Allen continued. That is: 


“To carry our ethical concepts be- 
yond our relations with our fellow 
individuals and with society in gen- 
eral and to work for the acceptance 
of the thing which Aldo Leopold 
called the conservation ethic or the 
land ethic. This means an active 
belief in the rights of soil, water, 
forests, natural pastures, scenery, 
space, wild animal life and even the 
minerals, and a regard and a rev- 
erence for these resources.” 

Achieving such an objective “in- 
volves something of a_ revolution, 
and revolutions, even those that 
stretch over long periods, never suc- 
ceed without leadership,” Dr. Allen 
continued. ‘‘Moreover, leaders them- 
selves must be sold on the objectives. 
So, our first step is to accept and be- 
lieve ourselves, in the land ethic. 
The second step is to influence 
others to accept it. All of this in- 
volves a challenge to mankind as the 
lords of creation. It assumes a meas- 
ure of humility.” 

It is a heavy task, Dr. Allen ad- 
mits, but we had better shoulder it. 
Nature has been generous but she 
can retaliate with a fury at times 
and it may be she’s getting a bit im- 
patient with the attitude of man- 
kind, he suggested. 

With a number of professional 
foresters taking an active part in the 
conference, the sessions as a whole 
adopted an inquiring, dispassionate 
view as regards such major topics as 
“Ownership and Use of Natural Re- 
sources.” This professional opinion 
was complemented by the seasoned 
views of educators, newspaper edi- 
tors and farm representatives. In his 
paper (read by Seth Gordon) on 
the subject, “Ownership and Use of 
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Nature Resources,” DeWitt Nelson, | 


California’s 
Natural Resources, wrote 
‘it seems to me our major concern 
should be in how to get maximum 


Director of 
ment of 


Depart- | 


production and use of all our re- | 


sources regardless of who owns them. 
After all, whether they are private 
or public we are merely temporary 
‘stewards of the land,’ charged with 
the responsibility of conserving its 
resources and productivity from gen- 
eration to generation.” Maximum 
production implies multiple use, he 
said, yet we must recognize that all 
values are not equal and therefore 
the most important value must re- 
ceive first consideration. 

“To accomplish these objectives 
we need inventories, research and 
education,” Mr. Nelson wrote. ““We 
need resource 
mine where, what and the extent of 
our natural resources. We need re- 


inventories to deter- | 


search to develop the techniques and | 


know-how to properly reproduce, 


manage and protect these resources | 


in order to secure maximum usable 
production. We need _ education 
geared to disseminate this knowl- 
edge and assist in applying the fun- 
damental principles that will assure 
an economy of abundance for the 
future. With this basic understand- 
ing and the ability and willingness 
to use it I believe the problem of 
ownership will lose much of its sig- 
nificance.” 

Speaking on the same _ subject, 
George L. Peterson, associate editor 
of the Minneapolis Star, noted the 
current emphasis on decentraliza- 
tion in the federal government and 
said that all of his own natural in- 
stincts were for states’ rights. How- 
ever, Mr. Peterson pointed out that 
past encroachment by the federal 
government on land has usually been 
due to the fact that the state itself 


has failed to meet some need. Also, | 
he feels that many resources prob- | 


lems must be looked at from the 
standpoint of the national interest 
and that states, in the past, have 
proven susceptible to various pres- 
sures that have not always had the 
national interest in mind. Mr. Pe- 
terson said he felt sure there is room 
for all types of ownership in renew- 
able resources, with an integration 
of practices in managing these re- 
sources which takes into account the 
public good. After all, we are more 
concerned with the protection of 
forests, streams and land than we are 
with who owns them, he said. But 


if the federal government, which in | 


the main has been a responsible 


steward, is to surrender any owner- | 
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BEFORE YOU BUY ANY BINOCULAR... 


. 


Zephyr-Light 
7X, 35mm 
Binocular 


$186 Federal 
tax included 


No matter how many 
glasses you’ve owned or 
used, if you’ve never tried the new Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular, you will be amazed the first time you look 
through this magnificent instrument. It’s the sharpness and 
brilliance of image that sets it apart from other binoculars. 
And you'll never again be satisfied with less in performance! 
Before you buy any binocular, learn the facts...read the 
informative 32-page Bausch & Lomb booklet “Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” Free on request. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 10728 Lomb Park, Rochester 2. N. Y. 












Advanced engineering and precision manufacturing tech- 
niques have earned world-wide acclaim for LEUPOLD 
Engineered instruments since 1907. Exclusive LEUPOLD 
features and dependable LEUPOLD accuracy are your 
assurance of time-saving, trouble-free service under all 


ti working conditions. 


LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 
Topographic mapping, checking road 
grades measuring tree heights and 
general leveling work are all accom- 
lished quickly and 
accurately with 
the Leupold AB- 
NEY LEVEL. 








Exclusive LEUPOLD de- 
sign holds 3 scales in milled slide, ready 
for immediate use without removing and 
reversing the frame, ... Saves e and 
trouble on all jobs. 

Bubble magnifier adjusts internally to 
the user’s eye. No draw eye piece to re- 
tract for carrying, no re-focusing each 
time instrument is used. Overall length 
6%”. Comes in saddle leather case with 
belt loop. 

Four scales available: per cent, topo 
graphic, degrees and chainage corrections. 


(Choice of any 8 scales) $30.00 








LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N. E. Glisan Street, Portland 13, Oregon 


LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


ax } 


Precision engineered for all preliminary 
leveling work. Exclusive LEUPOLD 
bubble magnifier adjusts internally to 
user’s eye...lessens eyestrain and per- 
mits faster and more accurate readings, 
Overall length 5.14”. Comes in saddle 
leather case with belt loop $12.75 

ALL MAKES OF LEVELS, COMPASSES AND 

SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED. 


AT YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER OR USE THIS 
MAIL ORDER COUPON 
() check or [] money order for 
$ ppahiannintelabiamen . Please send the | 
LEUPOLD Level checked below. (no ¢. o.d. ) 
——ABNEY LEVEL —__ $30.00 | 
with the following scales: l 
—_____HAND LEVEL @ $12.75 
Send literature on [} Levels [[) Compasses 


Zone___ State. 


| Enclosed is 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
« 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 





HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


Lowther C-Saw 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
§-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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ship, “I caution that the moves be 
made carefully,” he said. 

Roy Battles, of the National 
Grange, told the delegates that 
“there are few areas where public 
ownership is justified.”” Speaking of 
the forest lands in the far west, Mr. 
Battles said these present a special 
problem. “Some of these areas are 
so worthless and devoid of potential 
values that the government acquires 
them by default. A glance at an 
ownership map of the western one- 
third of the nation reveals at least 
half of the land there is owned by 


| the states and the federal govern- 


ment. This is alarming, and particu- 
larly so in view of the extreme diffi- 


| culty in retiring areas that have 


profit potential into the hands of 
private owners. It’s next to impos- 
sible to get it done.” 

Grazing and timber regulations in 
some of these areas seem necessary, 
Mr. Battles said. “Parks, game pre- 
serves and public recreation grounds 
are for the most part public respon- 
sibilities. Getting into the forestry 
problem, however, I have always felt 
that if adequate fire protection could 
be achieved, and if the areas could 
be policed against timber thieves, 
large sections now in state and fed- 
eral forests might well be sold to 
private owners who are interested 
in a sound, long-range, well-man- 
aged investment. Good forestry prac- 
tices are profitable. Some strings to 
prevent clearcutting and slaughter- 
ing might have to be tied to the 
sale. 1 would like to see this tried, 
except where the forests are recrea- 
tional areas. I do not like huge gov- 
ernmental holdings, although if the 
above plan, or something better, 
does not work, then perhaps public 
ownership is the only answer.” 

An address on “The Place of For- 
est and Range in Watershed Con- 
servation” by H. G. Wilm, formerly 
of the Forest Service and now asso- 
ciate dean, State University of New 
York College of Forestry, was excep- 
tionally well received at the meeting. 
In recent times watershed and tim- 
ber management have become allied 
functions that travel hand in hand 
in well-managed forests. In the past, 
however, clearing of land for crops 
and overcutting have contributed to 
much needless loss of water and seri- 
ous soil erosion conditions. Dr. Wilm 
addressed himself to these problems 
in throwing the spotlight on forests 
as conservers of water. 

While he admits his deductions 
are open to further inquiry, Dr. 
Wilm said that in general the regu- 
lation and management of water 
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and soil on any watershed must be 
based on a balanced combination of 
several techniques: the sound man- 
agement of forest and range land as 
crop land; and the use of upstream 
engineering works to supplement 
land management. 

In general, the application of soil- 
conservation techniques to crop land 
provides major benefits in soil sta- 
bility and crop improvement, Dr. 
Wilm said. These techniques have 
not been considered to provide sub- 
stantial changes in the magnitude of 
floods, he added. 

Small upstream engineering struc- 
tures have a definite place in water- 
shed management and_ protection, 
the speaker continued. They ordi- 
narily exert their principal effects 
on the smaller watersheds and 
smaller floods, he explained, adding, 
however, that the drainage of water- 
logged land areas, especially swamp- 
land and forests, can hardly be ex- 
pected to contribute substantial 
benefits in flood reduction. In some 
cases land drainage may actually 
make flood problems worse, he said. 

“Forest and range vegetation in 
good condition generally builds bet 
ter watershed soil conditions than 
any kind of cultivated crop except 
deep-rooted lightly used perennials,” 
Dr. Wilm said. ‘Also forest and 
range vegetation occupies major 
land areas over a large part of the 
United States. For these reasons the 
management of forest and range 
lands offers special promise for the 
solution of watershed problems. On 
the other hand, the management of 
forest and range vegetation is sub- 
ject to much the same limitations as 
upstream engineering measures. Its 
predominant effectiveness is on the 
smaller watersheds and for the 
shorter, more abrupt storms; espe- 
cially on areas where there is ample 
opportunity for storage of water in 
the soil.” 

The sharp decline in the amount 
of wetland habitat available for wa- 
terfowl was discussed at the confer- 
ence by C. Gordon Fredine of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Principal 
causes are drainage and flood con- 
trol in the interest of increased agri- 
cultural production and filling or 
drainage of wetland areas for devel- 
opment of industrial sites, he re- 
ported. Competition for the use of 
wetlands has now reached a point 
where effective action must be taken 
to retain an adequate portion of re- 
maining wetlands for waterfowl, he 
declared. In an effort to set up ade- 
quate national and state policies, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, in co 
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operation with the states, is now 
conducting a national wetlands in- 
ventory to be completed in June of 
this year. The study will point to 
the need for balanced land-use pro- 
grams that embrace rather than ex- 
clude waterfowl and other wildlife 
management, Mr. Fredine said. 

Reclamation of coal strip lands in 
Ohio for forests, grazing, horticul- 
ture and wildlife was the subject of 
an address by Charles V. Riley, of 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
By December of 1952 there were ap- 
proximately 77,625 acres of coal strip 
lands located in 28 counties of east- 
ern and southeastern Ohio, Mr. Ri- 
ley said. Of this total acreage an 
estimated 52,303 acres have been re- 
claimed by planting trees and shrubs 
of legumes and grasses. Much of the 
remainder was vegetated by volun- 
teer plants on land stripped prion 
to the enactment of legislation §re- 
quiring reclamation action, he said. 

A study was made by Mr. Riley of 
82 tree plantations, grass and leg- 
ume seedings and established cov- 
erts. “Twenty-one water areas also 
were surveyed and the wildlife popu- 
lations on a 1200-acre study area in 
east central Ohio that included re- 
claimed coal strip lands, crop lands 
and abandoned crop and forest land. 
In conducting his study, Mr. Riley 
found that there were greater wild- 
life populations on the reclaimed 
coal strip lands than on adjacent 
units in other types of land use. The 
water areas in the coal strip lands 
were also productive of fish, frogs 
and muskrats and were used during 
the spring and fall as resting and 
feeding areas by migratory water- 
fowl. At the present time the strip 
mine industry in Ohio considers the 
wildlife and recreation as one of its 
major objectives in reclamation 
along with forestry, grazing and 
horticulture, Mr. Riley said. 

Lytton Taylor, outdoors editor of 
the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, told the delegates that infor- 
mation services remain the most 
neglected, yet potentially one of the 
most important phases of wildlife 
management. Pointing to the great 
need for skilled writers who know 
how to give a story the right inter- 
est “twist,” Mr. Taylor said that 
such writers are not likely to be kept 
long on the payrolls of the various 
state conservation agencies unless 
they hike their meagre appropria- 
tions for such work. The minimum 
wage for experienced reporters in 
St. Paul is $485 a month and half 
of these reporters receive $500 and 
up, Mr. Taylor said. 
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Yours For Wildlife 


(From page 15) 


be obvious why the oncoming crop 
of conservationists, especially the 
young foresters, must be intelligent, 
aggressive and tough-minded. Some 
olf them are also going to have to get 
over some of their squeamish ideas, 
too, he thinks. Take legislation, for 
example. A lot of younger people 
think legislation is dirty business 
when actually it is one of the most 
wholesome games of give and take a 
man can indulge in, Mr. Shoemaker 
declares. 

“But you have to have a fixed pur- 
pose, play the cards as they fall, and 
if you can’t get something one way 
you have to get it another,” Mr. 
Shoemaker said. “Take my Baker 
Bill, for example. It would provide 
that ten percent of the revenues aris- 
ing from timber sales, grazing fees 
and other uses of the U.S. forests 
with a ceiling of five and a half mil- 
lion shall be used for the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities and 
improvement of wildlife habitat on 
these national forests. It also pro- 
vides that all proceeds received by 
the Service from these facilities shall 
be used to reduce or eventually ab- 
sorb the whole total appropriation. 

“Earmarked funds? Of course! 
But we can’t get it any other way. 
And did you ever stop to think that 
much of the progress made in re- 
sources development has been on the 
coat-tails of other legislation; in oth- 
er words ‘earmarked funds’? I’m go- 
ing to write you a story about that 
some day. The point is we need this 


'-money. This Bill would establish 


the policy that recreation is a part 
of the basic policy of the U. S. Forest 
Service. And do you think there is 
any doubt that the public favors this 
measure? Ask the 33 million people 
who visited national forests last year. 

“No, the myth of earmarked funds 
is one that is due to be exploded 
one of these days. Conservation 
wouldn’t have gotten anywhere with- 
out earmarked funds. I even pre- 
dict that The American Forestry As- 
sociation, one of these days, will 
come out for this Bill, earmarked 
funds and all. The reason is the need 
exists and is urgent and the further 
fact that we can’t get the money 
any other way. Aren’t our na- 
tional forests and their needs fully 
as important and more important 
than the dozens of other agencies 
driving for funds every day of the 
Congressional year and pushed by 


the most able men in the country? 
I think they are. And I say if you 
can’t get it one way get it another— 
and that’s something the younger 
fry in this business ought to paste in 
their hats.” 

If Mr. Shoemaker feels that some 
of the “younger generation” are 
somewhat on the naive side as re- 
gards the very realistic business of 
Congressional appropriations, — he 
softens visibly when he starts talking 
about the gains of the forestry pro- 
fession, both public and private. As 
he told the House Committee on 
Agriculture at its hearings on the 
Hope Grazing Bill, the Forest Serv- 
ice “has done a difficult job exceed- 
ingly well, and if you want to put a 
percentage on its efficiency using as a 
yardstick the seven reversals it has 
had in its 1195 appeals from ranger 
decisions, it is, like Ivory soap, about 
99 and 44/100 percent pure.” And he 
feels that way about every phase of 
Forest Service activity. The same is 
true in the case of the foresters who 
are managing the holdings of big 
timber firms. Some of these, he de- 
clared, “realizing they have a respon- 
sibility to their stockholders and to 
the company itself, as well as their 
country are looking ahead not 50 
years but several centuries. This has 
been a development in the last gen- 
eration and indicates that we are do- 
ing some serious thinking and trans- 
lating it into management.” 

In the early days, Mr. Shoemaker 
recalled that all too frequently for- 
esters looked upon the forest only 
as a lumber production plant and he 
is glad to note that this is rapidly 
changing with the forester of today 
taking a more rounded, truly mul- 
tiple-use view. The changes from the 
era of Gifford Pinchot to that of 
Dick McArdle have been many and 
favorable, he feels. Today’s forester, 
both public and private, is apt to be 
a student of recreation, watershed 
management, hunting, fishing, trails 
and construction work and grazing. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Shoemaker 
thinks that “we mustn’t lose sight of 
the fact that the value of the forest, 
basically, is for watershed protection 
and the production of timber.” 
Other secondary uses must always 
take second place to these two prime 
uses, he feels. Asked how he felt 
about a widespread and needed 
DDT spraying job to destroy a for- 
est-killing insect pest that also de- 
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Mr. Shoemaker replied, “We've got 
to preserve the trees first. The spray- 
ing will destroy some game and fish, 
yes. But we have to take the long- 
term view on these things. If we 
don’t preserve the forest and the 
cover, where will the wildlife be? 
It’s just a matter of common sense. 
Wildlife will recover quickly if there 
is good habitat.” 

Told that not all wildlife enthu- 
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siasts saw eye to eye with him on 
that, Mr. Shoemaker replied that 
there are extremists in every line of 
activity — people who peddle such 
bunk as “Wildlife does better in vir- 
gin stands of timber than in man- 
aged stands.” That there has been 
much misrepresentation on some ol 
these things is obvious, Mr. Shoe 
maker said, adding, “but you aren't 
laboring under the illusion that 
wildlife has a monopoly on crack- 
pots, are you, by any chance? I can 
name a few in forestry. But it really 
all harks back to this business of 
getting around a table and threshing 
things out. This shows why people 
in these various lines ought to find 
out what the other fellow is up to, 
and try to work with him.” 

While enthusiastic over the “po- 
tential” value of research in renew- 
able resources, Mr. Shoemaker points 
to the fact that 99 times out of a 
hundred the basic facts unearthed by 
some scientist winds up in a desk 
drawer, unapplied, The big need, 
he thinks, is the practical applica- 
tion by the forester of the facts and 
conclusions reached by the biologist. 
The researcher, Mr. Shoemaker con- 
tinued, is regarded by many people 
as a misty-eyed theorist who lives in 
a world of his own. He’s a man who 
desperately needs a practical sort of 
person who will take his findings 
and put them to work. 

“I’m a practical man myself and I 
hate to see this breakdown between 
the lab and the man in the forest,” 
Mr. Shoemaker said. 

Asked for his views on conserva- 
tion and politics and the relative ac- 
complishments of past and present 
administrations in resources, Mr. 
Shoemaker observed, “I have heard 
it charged that one administration 
or another is more sympathetic to 
the conservation of our resources 
than another. I do not adhere to this 
belief. Fifty years ago the conserva- 
tionist was a lonely creature crying 
aloud in the wilderness of conserva- 
tion confusion. There had been no 
serious thought given to the idea 
that our resources were not neces- 
sarily inexhaustible. Slowly, over the 
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Financial 


The American Forestry Association 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cash $ 48,461.63 
Accounts Receivable 3,265.73 
Inve~toties 12,598.95 
Fu-niture and Equipment (Net) 2,600.81 


Other Assets 704.41 
Endowment Fund Assets 258,385.80 


Total $326,017.33 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR 


EXPENSES 
Membership $ 50,358.48 
American Forests Magazine 111,312.80 
Sales 10,956.83 
Trail Riders 57,958.29 
Conservation Department 5,2°9.77 
General Administration 54,648.05 
Projects 2,749.78 


Total Expenses $293,284.00 
Excess of Income over Expenses 18,520.09 


Total -- $311,804.09 


Statement 





LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Accounts Payable $ 9,822.72 
Other Current Liabilities 1,084.04 
Due Endowment Fund Advance 10,485.33 


Deferred Income 59,141.93 
Surplus 245,483.31 
Total $326,017.33 





THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1953 





INCOME 

Membership Dues $145,273.49 
Advertising 52,384.67 
Sales . 15,738.21 
Trail Riders 60,865.00 
Contributi and Beq 22,406.14 
Endowment Fund Income 12,386.80 
Projects 2,749.78 

Total $311,804.09 


In our opinion the above condensed Balance Sheet and Income and Expense Account, 
fairly present, respectively, the financial condition of The American Forestry Association at 
December 31, 1953, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 
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years this lone creature gathered 
others to his banner. These, in turn, 
carried their own banners. Organi- 
zations were formed covering every 
phase of conservation activity. There 
are now more than 40,000 such 
groups. 

“Let’s check off some of their ac- 
complishments. First was the estab- 
lishment of the national forests. 
Then came the National Park Serv- 
ice. Then the Migratory Bird 
Treaty was promulgated between the 
United States and Canada. They 
kept coming more rapidly and final- 
ly practically in bunches. There 
were the pollution control acts, the 
Norbeck-Andresen Wildlife Refuge 
program, the creation of the Special 
Senate Committee on the Conserva- 
tion of Wildlife Resources, the Duck 
Stamp Act which has turned into the 
preservation of our waterfowl some- 
thing like 35 million dollars; the 
Pittman-Robertson Act which has 
produced more than 130 million 
dollars for wildlife restoration, the 
establishment of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the establishment of the 
Taylor Grazing Act and the Bureau 
of Land Management, the Dingell- 
Johnson Act which has produced 
over 10 million dollars for fisheries 
restoration, the Coordination Act 


| calling for recommendations in con- 


rection with federal impoundment 
of our water courses, and many 
others. 

“All of these acts and many others 
in forestry and allied work show the 


| steady advancement that conserva- 


tion has made irrespective of what 
administration happened to be in 
power. It has been my firm belief 
since my early days in this work that 
there has been no politics in con- 
servation programs. From the first it 
has stemmed from the hearts and 
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needs of the people and if the cause 
were righteous, in most instances, it 
prevailed. It is not always easy to 
get a bill through Congress, of 
course. The Pittman-Robertson Act 
went through in a short time—70- 
odd days. The Dingell-Johnson Act, 
which was a companion measure for 
fisheries restoration projects in the 
states, took 11 years. And the Duck 
Stamp Act took two sessions. The 
Baker Bill? Don’t know yet. 

“During all of these struggles for 
the enactment of these bills, there 
were those who were vigorous in 
their opposition claiming that the 
proposals were ill-advised and un- 
necessary and an invasion of personal 
rights of the citizens. It all reminds 
me of the time when old Seth Aber- 
nathy celebrated his 100th birthday. 
A reporter went up to him to get a 
story and asked, ‘Pop, I'll bet you 
have seen plenty of changes around 
these parts.’ And old Seth replied, 
‘Yep, and I have been against ever 
durn one of them.’ 

“Old Seth lived to be 100 years 
old and enjoyed it but he would 
seem to prove that from time to 
time we should revise our thinking 
in the light of new circumstances,” 
Mr. Shoemaker said. “This is the 
chief cause of the divergence be- 
tween our conservationists. It is not 
serious, in my opinion. And I see 
no grave danger signals flying in the 
case of this present administration, 
certainly no more than in the pre- 
vious one in which conservation sur- 
vived and made progress. 

“Going back to old Seth again for 
a moment, my thought is that if 
young conservationists of today are 
busy being for something they won't 
have time to be ‘agin’ things,” Mr. 
Shoemaker declared. “I believe in 
the positive approach. I believe in it 
because it gets things done.” 





Beavers in the Rocky Mountain 
area are generally beneficial to other 
wildlife, particularly trout. That 
was the report Lee E. Yeager, of the 
Colorado Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit, made at the recent 
North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence. Values attributed to beavers 
include pooling and warming of wa- 
ter too cold for optimum trout en- 
vironment, stabilization of stream- 
flow, creation of habitat suitable for 
waterfowl and aquatic fur animals, 
control of erosion and raising of the 
water table. But the beavers, through 
systematic and controlled harvest, 
must be kept within the carrying 
capacity of the habitat, Yeager said. 
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The Maples in Flower 
(From page 18) 


from the twigs in large bunches, is 
very distinctive; the wings extend 
more or less in a straight line, meas- 
uring up to two inches in over-all 
length. This European maple is 
planted extensively in the streets, 
lawns and parks of our cities as it 
has an attractive form and the dense 
foliage provides heavy shade. The 
tree retains its bright green leaves 
later in the fall than our native spe- 
cies. It is very resistant to disease 
and insect attack and seems to with- 
stand well the smoke, dust and gases 
of the city. 

In sycamore maple (Acer pseudo- 
platanus) the flowers are borne on 
a common stem which hangs at the 
ends of the branches in a conspicu- 
ous cluster. They mature when the 


leaves have attained their full 
growth. While the leaves resemble 
those of sugar maple somewhat, the 
lobes are not so sharply pointed. The 
key fruit matures in late summer or 
fall and often clings to the tree dur- 
ing the winter. The two wings of the 
samara meet at an acute angle re- 
sembling somewhat those of the 
sugar maple. 

This is an important timber tree 
in Europe, where it is called “syca- 
more” and is also used as a shade 
and street tree. It is not as attractive 
as Norway maple and seems to be 
more subject to disease and insect 
attack. Many attractive horticultural 
varieties have been developed for 
planting on lawns and in gardens. 


The Black Forest 


(From 


the top of the highest pinnacle, visi- 
tors can see a brown stag, poised, as 
though ready to jump . . . but this 
stag is a carved wooden figure, set 
there to mark the memory of a leg- 
endary stag that did make the per- 
ilous jump across the gorge to escape 
hunters, centuries ago. Ever so often 
this stag has to be replaced because 
of the winds and rains which beat 
down upon it. 

The Black Forest’s most famous 
town is Baden-Baden, whose healing 
mineral springs were attracting trav- 
elers even before the Romans built 
their baths there some 2000 years 
ago. Stuttgart, Ulm, and Freiburg 
are also in the Black Forest area. 

Of particular interest to Ameri- 
cans was Martin Waldseemuller, a 
geographer born in Freiburg, who, 
in 1507, first used the name “Amer- 
ica” in identifying the new continent 
explored by the Florentine merchant 
Amerigo Vespucci. Waldseemuller 
was making a new set of maps, and 
added this as a sort of footnote be- 
cause he had read of Vespucci’s 
travels. 

Actually, the coast explored by 
Vespucci is believed to have been 
that of South America, but the name 
stuck, and in time was applied to 
the whole hemisphere. 

Curiously enough, Vespucci bor- 





page 13) 


rowed the name “Amerigo” from a 
legendary Scandinavian hero of the 
fifth century, variously known as 
“Amal,” or ““Amalric,’”’ which meant, 
“The man who ruled because he 
labored for the benefit of all.” 

A roundabout way for a democ- 
racy to get a proper name! 
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by the majority of the country’s lead- 
ing power companies. It is a further 
investment to be sure the tools used 
protect you from accident. 


BARTLETT Tree 
Trimming Tools 


are endorsed and used by the 
largest utility companies, be- 
cause they are highly efficient, 
strong, light and easy to 
handle. The No. 1-W Tree 
Trimmer, clips limbs up to 
1144” with ease and has the 
patented Compound lever 
head with pulley which gives 
a cutting power of 9 to 1. 
Handles are 6 to 16 feet in 
length with extra length 
easily attached. What is good 
for the utilities is also good 
for the individual. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


Made Only in Detroit 2, Michigan 
Box 19—3003 East Grand Boulevard 


BLY ONLY BY MAIL 
#8 America’s finest by explorers 
the armed forces and sportsmen 


FREE! 32-page COLOR CATALOG 


WASH 





CLEARING 





brush, %” saplings. 





Chain saw 
felis trees up 
to 8’ diam- 
eter and levels 
stubborn 
2 rowth. 

peedy and 
safe on flat or rough ter- 
rain! Sawette head $64.50. 

















FACTORY 
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Official 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co, 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

















SB PFetents Hest 
materiel “old db 
the thesande 


Infringers ang 
imitators warned 
Rest 
Chrome 
vMeel— 
Mrong, 
Durable 













THE RENOWNED 


CUARTES HL meen 
“Forest tue Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Kich Bickel WOOLKICH, 





PA 

















CAKED ENAMEL 


METAL FORESTRY SIGNS 


for WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS — NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS — 
CRUISER TAGS, eic., etc., made to your spevifica- 
tions. Write for quotations on all your sign needs. 

A. L. LIND COMPANY 

5036 Thomas Ave. So. 



















SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for 

free literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A. LaPorte, ind, 





Minncapo!.s 10, Minnesota mec, 





DRAFTING WORK 


by Romola Drost 
6 Inlet Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Maps from survey notes or rough drafts, charts, graphs. 
line and color Llustrations, pusters and copywork. 
years experience in forestry mapping and illustrations 
for publications. Quotations and order forms upon 
request. Samples of work available. 
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The Way West 


(From page 5) 


cine Lake for sightseeing and a scen- 
ic launch ride. Leave ‘T'wo Medicine 
for Glacier Park Hotel. 


September 2—After breakfast, 
leave Glacier Park Hotel at 8:40 a.m. 
by motor bus for Many-Glacier Ho- 
tel, a trip of 54 miles via the Black- 
feet Highway, Hudson Bay Divide, 
lower St. Mary Lake and Swiftcur- 
rent Valley. The afternoon will be 
devoted to launch rides on Swift- 
current and Josephine Lakes or to 
hiking, fishing or short saddle rides. 
Lodging at Many-Glacier Hotel. 


September 3—After breakfast, 
leave Many-Glacier Hotel by motor 
bus for the 75-mile scenic route to 
Belton, the greater portion of which 
is via Going-to-the-Sun Highway and 
over spectacular Logan Pass. A short 
stop is made at Logan Pass. Contin- 
ue to Whitefish where special train 
will be boarded. Proceed to Libby, 
Montana. 


September 4—At Libby, the party 
will be the guest of the J. Neils Lum- 
ber Company and will see examples 
olf good forestry as practiced by a 
large Montana company, including 
selective cutting, access roads con- 
struction and the control of damag- 
ing tree insects and diseases. Leave 
Libby on special train that evening. 


September 5—Arrive at Portland, 
Oregon, for the Annual Meeting of 
The American Forestry Association, 
September 6, 7, 8 and 9, with head- 
quarters at Multnomah Hotel. 


September 10—Leave Portland at 
7:45 a.m., arriving at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, 10:55 p.m. Upon arrival at 
Oakland, party will be transferred 
direct to hotel. 








TWO HANDY FIREFIGHTERS! 


The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal Pumping 
Unit pumps from draft up to 60 GPM at 90 
Ibs. Its companion Centrifugal, Type HPZZ, 
shown above, pumps 15 GPM at 200 Ibs. 


These compact, sturdy, quick-starting units 
are “workhorses” for fighting forest, brush and 
field fires. One state forestry department has 





over fifty of them in service. 
aircooled 814 H.P. engine is easy to start in 
any kind of weather. 


Their 4 cycle 


For Detailed Information Write: 


HALE FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








September 11—Bus trip over Gold- 
en Gate Bridge to Sausalito, through 
thickly-wooded canyons to Muir 
Woods—home of 300-year old giant 
redwoods 300 feet high. Lunch at 
San Francisco’s famous Fisherman's 
Wharf. Remainder of day free for 
sightseeing and shopping. 


September 12—Leave San Francis- 
co by special train, arriving at Mer- 
ced 11:10 a.m. After lunch, motor 


coach trip to Yosemite National 
Park. 
September 13 — All-day trip to 


Yosemite’s Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees where lunch will be served. 
On to Glacier Point, 3254 feet above 
Yosemite Valley, and tour through 
Yosemite Valley. 


September 14—Leave Yosemite for 
Merced, where party boards train for 
trip to Grand Canyon. 


September 15—Breakfast El Tovar 
Hotel. Motor trip westward along 
the famous Rim Road with leisurely 
stops at Trail View, Hopi, Mojave 
and Pima Points. The drive west- 
ward ends at Hermit’s Rest, a rustic 
cliff house built into the Canyon 
Wall. Return trip over same route. 

September 15—Luncheon El To- 
var Hotel. Motor trip eastward 
through the Kaibab National Forest 
and along the Canyon Rim with 
stop at Yavapai Point Observation 
Station and a short lecture by a park 
naturalist. Stops at Yaki, Moran 
and Lipan Points with drive east- 
ward ending at Desert View with an 
extended stop at the Watchtower, a 
replica of the prehistoric towers 
erected by the ancient inhabitants. 
After viewing the Canyon and Paint- 
ed Desert from the Watchtower, re- 
turn trip along same route. Arrive 
at El Tovar for Indian ceremonial 
dances in front of the Hopi House. 
Dinner at El] Tovar. Board special 
train 7:30 p.m. 


September 16—A day of relaxa- 
tion as conservation caravan speeds 
eastward. 


September 17—Arrive Kansas City 
6:15 a.m. Arrive Chicago 3:15 p.m. 
End of trip. 


The cost of this excursion? $468.52 
for upper berth; $495.37 for lower 
berth; $523.54 for roomette; $502.50 
for double bedroom, per person; 
$524.30 for double compartment, 
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per person; and, $558.73 for double 
drawingroom, per person. 


What does this payment include? 
1) a round trip first-class ticket and 
pullman accommodations as select- 
ed; 2) All meals, except for one din- 
ner in San Francisco. This includes 
two steak dinners in dining car; 3) 
Sightseeing as outlined in Glacier 
Park, San Francisco, Yosemite and 
Grand Canyon, including double 
room with bath in Glacier and Yose- 
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charge of the caravan when it leaves 
Chicago. Movies and talks by ex- 
perts who will board the train along 
the route will be a lounge car fea- 
ture. The train will be met at vari- 
ous stops by officials of the national 
forests, parks and state and private 
forestry leaders. 


Does this educational tour appeal 
to you? If so, make a note of the 
dates—August 30 to September 17 
—on your calendar now. As a fol- 





Terzick First Caravan Candidate 


Peter E. Terzick, of Indianapolis, Indiana, editor of the Carpen- 
ter Magazine of the American Federation of Labor, last month 
became the first candidate to sign up for the AFA “Conservation 
Caravan” to Portland this September. 

“That’s one ‘Forestry Special’ I don’t intend to miss,” Mr. 
Terzick said. “Coming right on the heels of your successful Forest 
Congress this trip should prove of importance in helping to accent 





FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Traditional K&E care and precision 
go into the making of these useful 
forestry instruments . . . K&E Right 
Angle Instruments and The K&E 
Hand Level witha right angle feature. 

These instruments are rugged... . 
designed to stand up without the 
need of constant adjusting even un- 
der the rough usage of forest work. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 


This compact instrument con- 
sists of a single ground tri- 
angular prism and it, therefore, 
cannot get out of adjustment. 





A plumb bob can be attached to 
the hook of the handle. 


— 


good forest management from one end of the country to the other.” 


—f 


Meanwhile, an effort is being made by the Association to encour- 
age as many of its 1300 life and patron members as possible to 
join in the caravan. Special plans to entertain these staunch sup- 
porters of the AFA on the train and at Portland were being made 
as AMERICAN Forests went to press. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE MIRROR 


This instrument gives a 
slightly larger field of view 
and is adjustable. As an 
added feature, a small plumb 
bob is conveniently stowed 
in the handle. 


With Northwestern writers and educators pitching in whole- 
heartedly to make AFA’s first Northwest conference a success, 
AMERICAN Forests, in future issues, will present a variety of storis 
on progress in this region capped by a big special issue in Sep- 
tember. 


THE DOUBLE RIGHT 
ANGLE PRISM 


Consisting of two ground 
pentaprisms separated by a 
plano-parallel element, it can 
be placed on a line between two 
points and a third point at right 
angles can be sighted. A plumb 
bob can be attached or the in- 
strument can be mounted on a 
staff. 


Through the courtesy of cooperating organizations and agencies, 
a variety of excellent films on Northwest forestry have been made | 
available to the AFA for showings before schools, civic groups and | 
similar audiences. These films include: “Forests at Work,” the West | 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; “The Greatest Good,” U.S. Forest 
Service film on the Gifford Pinchot National Forest; ‘Forests for | 
the Future,” tree farming on Crown Zellerbach Corporation lands; 
“Telephone Creek,” the training of the “Smokejumpers” as pro- 
duced by the State of Idaho and the Forest Service; “Wildlife and 
the Human Touch;” “It’s a Tree Country,” the new film just re- 
leased by American Forest Products Industries, Inc.; “Snow Rang- | WITH A ween tnett Gane 
er,” featuring the Mt. Hood National Forest and its big recreation 


: | Here is a dual-purpose instrument with 
area near Portland; and many others. all of K&E’s famed precision. While its 
| principal use is as a hand level, it offers 
| the right angle feature as well. Note the 
| flat base permitting use on a level board. 


Ask any K&E Distributor or Branch 


—f 














mite and hotel in San Francisco; low-up of this announcement, mem- 





and, 4) All miscellaneous charges, 
including baggage handling, person- 
nel transfers, tips and taxes. Costs 
do not include expenses of a person- 
al nature, such as laundry, extra 
drinks, etc., nor do they include ex- 
penses for the convention period in 
Portland. 

Selected railroad officials and ofh- 


cers and staff members of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association will be in 


bers will soon receive a specially- 
prepared brochure on this entire 
trip including information on the 
78th Annual Meeting of the AFA in 
Portland. You can then address your 
inquiries to either the Great North- 
ern Railway Company, 303 National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D. C., 
or to The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, 919 - 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


for further information or write 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


-KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1867 : 
Drafting, Reproduction, Surveying 


Equipment and Materials, 
Slide Rules, Measuring Tapes. 


ae New York * Hoboken, N. J. 

} Detroit « * St. Louis 

| San Frencisco * Los An ° 

bes ~ . : eee &, 
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GIANT REDWOOD TREES 


Why not GROW a Giant Red- 
wood Tree? 

The Nation’s Christmas Tree As- 
sociation, Los Gatos, California 
will send a small packet of Se- 
quoia (gigantea) seed for 25c, 
with an artistic reproduction of 
‘A California Redwood’ and an 
Honorary Membership Card in- 
cluded. 








the perfect 
ground cover 
forbanksand 
shady places 


100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $98) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor), 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays green all 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or 
more stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 14 ft. 
on slopes. You cover large areas for little money 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. D-9) 


Oak Sawdust 
Worth $ $ $ 


Oak and other hardwood sawdust, 
leigh Compost Activator (Fourmone), 
amendment ready for immediate use. 

Activator is entirely natural, organic. Makes sweet 
earthy compost from leaves, grass clippings, straw, sawdust. 
manures if available. 

A little does much; keeps full strength until used. 
Send only $1 for teial package and 16-page bocklet 


including 
SECRETS OF SAWDUST 
Turn waste sawdust into dollars or a low-cost beneficial 
treatment for your farm, orchard or garden soil 


BURKLEIGH CO., Depr. BK-2, Towson, Mo. 











treated with Burk- 
makes valuable soil 
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Reading About Conservation 


By ARTHUR B. MEYER 





EMEMBER_ Ernest Heming- 

way’s The Old Man and the Sea? 
It is now almost two years since 
Scribner’s published it. Prior to that 
the story was given wide circulation 
in a national magazine. Like many 
people, we read it when it first came 
out. We thought it was superb. 

The Old Man and the Sea is the 
story of a fishing trip. It is also the 
story of a great sportsman—not the 
summer variety of sportsman who 
indulges in a weekend of deep sea 
fishing—but a true sportsman who 
fishes for a living and does it very 
well. 

When we first read Hemingway's 
story of his Cuban fisherman, it oc- 
curred to us that just possibly here 
was a book that belonged on every 
conservationist’s book shelf for its 
contribution to conservation alone. 
True, neither the publisher nor the 
author would classify the book as 
“being about conservation,” at least 
in the usual sense. But it did seem 
to point up, in superlatively beauti- 
ful terms, the feeling that a real man 
has for the natural world in which 
he lives—his acceptance of it and his 
sense of fair play in facing up to it. 

However, we weren't sure. Most 








CRESTMUNT INN 


For a vacation filled with fun, bring 
the family to this hospitable inn high 
in the scenic Alleghenies. Enjoy happy 
days on rolling fairways. Ride or hike 
over pine-scented paths. 
on championship courts — or loll in 
sunny contentment on wide lawns that 
rim the lovely Lake of Eagles. 


At Crestmont, the “gracious way of 
life’ is a 
cottages, 

ous service... congenial, conservative 
people like your friends at home... 
and most important—peacefulness that 
invites rest and relaxation. 2200-ft. alti- 
tude. Playground with trained kinder- 
gartner. 
rector for the community. 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


CALLS YOU 


Play tennis 


OPENS JUNE 14 


tradition. New ranch type 
Unexcelled food and courte- 


Also Teen-age Activities Di- 


Write for folder 


W. T. Dickerson, President 











good books suggest many things to 
different people. So we put it away 
for awhile resolving to take a second 
look later on. Last month, we read 
it anew. And it does belong on every 
conservationist’s book shelf. This 
book is significant in the same sense 
that Herman Melville’s Moby Dick 
is great. It is a story of tremendous 
conflict, courage and the respect that 
a man of character has for the sea 
from which he wrenches his living. 
In prose that is starkly beautiful 
Hemingway reveals the kinship of 
man to the world of nature from 
which he came. If you haven’t read 
this story, we suggest that you take a 
look at it. There are basic truths 
in it that will help us all to be better 
conservationists. 


Food for Conversation 


Speaking of the sea and fishing, 
now brings us to another interesting 
and related subject—the weather. 
The weather is a matter of real im- 
portance to most of us. And it is 
true of many more people than just 
farmers, fishermen and forest fire 
fighters. Weather effects everybody. 
Naturally, everybody talks about it, 
and the volume of talk has been 
justified by the fact that a remark 
about the weather is open to re- 
vision ten minutes later. It is also 
further justified in recent years by a 
rapidly increasing volume of scien- 
tific knowledge about the weather, 
how it acts and what makes it what it 
is. 

A readable book about the weath- 
er should interest a lot of readers. 
Just such a book is Understanding 
the Weather, by T. Morris Long- 
streth. (Macmillan, 118 pages, 
Price $2.50). It is “written by an 
amateur weather enthusiast for his 
fellow enthusiasts.” It is not exactly 
light reading, because it deals with a 
highly complicated science, but it is 
very well written and is understand- 
able for the reader whose lack of 
scientific background in meterology 
is balanced by a real interest in what 
makes the weather tick. Not only 
does Mr. Longstreth cover his sub- 
ject with a knowledge that is ob- 
viously extensive, but he also writes 
about it with feeling. 
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He shows a sensitive appreciation 
of the weather’s majesty, awesome- 
ness, and beauty. His ability to ex 
press it is apparent in such passages 
as: “The over-all view of our north- 
ern hemisphere circulation would 
dwarf all other sights for anyone who 
could stand on a space-platform and 
see air. This would be the ultimate 
Niagara; the vast vertical upflow of 
air from the tropics gemmed with 
cirrus tops of cumulonimbus towers 
majestically streaming toward the 
pole with a northeast trend. . .” 

The book is divided into 21 chap- 
ters dealing with generalities, specific 
manifestations of the weather, the 
work of professional forecasters, and 
a wide range of subjects bearing on 
this fascinating topic. We are in an 
age when everybody knows what a 
weather map looks like. To the 
person who would like to dig a little 
deeper, the tremendous impact of the 
weather on our lives will be better 
understood by reading Understand- 
ing the Weather. So too will the 
majestic march of its ever-changing 
aspects across the surface of the 
earth. 


Olympic Hike 


Cloud Country, by Lewis Canady 
and Jan S. Doward (Pacific Press, 
151 pages, Price $2.50), chronicles 
a hike of 86 miles through Olympic 
National Park. Six young people, in- 
cluding the wives of the authors, 
undertake the trip, packing their 
necessities on their backs. Two or 
three members of the party are ex- 
perienced woodsmen so that the 
journey is free of some of the har- 
rowing experiences likely to befall a 
group of greenhorns. The book con- 
tains some very good descriptive pas- 
sages, and a deep feeling for nature 
and its Creator is expressed. 

On the debit side, this book suffers 
from wordiness and too much stilted 
dialogue. Scarcely anyone “‘says”’ 
anything in this book. They either 
“chortle” or “cry”. Situations are 
also handled too dramatically in 
terms of their importance. At one 
point the reader realizes the hikers 
are getting thirsty after walking all 
day but doesn’t comprehend the full 
gravity of the situation until: 

“Suddenly they stopped to listen. 
Could it be true? It sounded like a 
rushing stream. Gordon strode ra- 
pidly around the turn ahead and 
shouted joyously, ‘Water, water— 
and a camping spot, too."’ 

What could have been a pleasant 
story of an exhiliarating wilderness 
trek is largely spoiled by too much of 
this sort of business. 
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Feathered Friends 


How to be a good host, and there- 
fore a popular one to the feathered 
visitors in your yard and garden is 
interestingly told by John K. ‘Terres 
in Songbirds in Your Garden. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 274 pages, 
Price $3.75). What plants attract 
birds, what kinds of birds eat what 
kind of plant foods, how to build 
houses for various kinds of birds, 
these and many other related sub- 
jects are covered. The author is 
managing editor of Audubon Maga- 
zine, a recognized authority on the 
subject of birds, and a well known 
writer. 

Nursery Management 

Principles of Nursery Manage- 
ment, by Willis Pierre Duruz (A. T. 
De La Mare Co., 173 pages, Price 
$3.50) is a “guide to the practice and 
study of nursery management.” It 
is not meant as a manual but does in- 
clude information on various prac- 
tices that are a part of managing a 
tree and shrub nursery. An over-all 
look at establishing and managing 
a nursery is its main theme. The 
author is professor of horticulture at 
Oregon State College. 


Forestry Handbook 


Forestry Handbook for British Co- 
lumbia (Written, compiled and pub- 
lished by the Forest Club of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, 363 
pages, Price $3.00) is a_ practical 
helpful handbook on the technical 
aspects of forestry. It is meant as a 
desk or field reference, as a manual. 
A vast array of subjects from engi- 
neering through forest insects, forest 
management, scaling and grading, 
and logging safety, are covered. Al- 
though some of the subject matter 
is naturally confined to British Co- 
lumbia and Canada, most of it 
would prove useful to the technical 
forester or practicing woodland man- 
ager of the U. S. A. 

Agriculture Yearbook 

The latest Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture—Plant Diseases: 1953 (940 pages, 
Price $2.50) is up to its usual high 
standards in the way of form and of 
volume of information presented. 
People interested in the ailments of 
forest trees will find oak wilt and 
littleleaf (southern pine) discussed. 
It is disappointing, though, that only 
seven pages out of this big book are 
concerned with forest tree diseases. 
Maybe I’m prejudiced, but it looks 
like a subject of more relative im- 
portance than that in the national 
picture of plant diseases. 
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-RHODODENDRONS 


... hardy hybrids 


Bright blazing colors, handsome ever 
green leaves easily grown in acid 
(woodsy) soil—these are the aristocrats 
of garden plants. You ean plant them 
now at little expense, and with little 
care they will grow into large shapely 
specimens in a few years. 


Seedlings are of unknown color, but our seed 
collected from mostly red parents have a high 
percentage of red blooms. We offer not one 
year plants, but two-year old transplanted. 
The woody stems range from 3 to 6 inches 
high, not counting the evergreen leaves that 
double their height 10 for $8.50 postpaid, 
or in quantity of 50 or more at 65¢ each, 
express extra on arrival (about 10% extra) 


—also Larger 12 to 15 inches twice trans- 
planted, roots in damp moss, shipped express 
only, 10 for $25 (50 or more at $2. each). 
If you prefer these balled & burlapped, add 
$1. per plant. 


Named Varieties for those who must have 
colors and shapes they know. We offer 1 
year old cuttings (better far than grafts) 
plants from pots, a box of 9 for $17.75, 
express only, your selection of these kinds: 
Reds Rose 
America Maximum Roseum 
Ignatius Sargeant Roseum Elegans 
White Pinks 
Boule de Niege Lady Armstrong 
Catawbiense album Parsons Gloriosum 
Purple: Purpureum grand. 


(Write for catalog if larger, 
or other varieties are desired) 


...and Natives 


Most gardeners do not know any native 
kinds but Maximum, with its large 
leaves and white flowers in July. We 
have these; but also R. catawbiense, 
which is like a hybrid, except that it is 
purple only; and also R. Carolina which 
is good pink in May, with smaller 
leaves. Also evergreen relatives: Leu- 
cothoe (White, April) Mt. Laurel 
(Pink, June). 





(25) (100) 

Size 1—12 inch seedlings with ball 
R. Maximum eee $10.50 $37.50 
R. Catawba ... 16.00 58.00 
R. Carolina . 16.00 58.00 
LOUCOERGO  cccccccocsveess , 12.00 42.00 
ee ee 12.00 42.00 


(Sample offer A: 2 each, ten plants 
postpaid for $9.25) 


(10) (25) 
Size 2—12 to 15 inch bushy BGB 
R. Maximum ................ $12.00 $27.50 
R. Catawha ....ccccccceeees 14.00 35.00 
BR. Caroline ....0..0000000. 14.00 35.00 
Leucothoe : 12.00 27.50 
Mt. Laurel 12.00 27.50 





(Sample offer B: 1 each, five plants 
postpaid for $9.25 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. DIO 


Highlands, N. J. 
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NY fhe hardy American Holly (lex | 

Upaca) grows almost everywhere. 

Its green leaves and red berries 

add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 

4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 inch pots.) 


6 for $7.50 postpaid 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-8 HIGHLANDS, N. J. 




















rust TREES 


Write for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s Largest 
growers. Box 27-D 


MUSSER FORESTS.INC.. INDIANA. PA. 

















SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our t-ees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








CHINESE CHESTNUTS: ssa: "**"* 


Select specimens for lawns, drives, estates or or- 
chards. You're not a conservationist if you don’t 
have our complete nut tree catalog and literature 


on file. 
NUT TREE NURSERIES 
Box “mM” DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 








GROW TREES 
FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 


Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 





SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. ©. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 














American Arborvitae. Balsam Fir, Red Pine. White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
etc. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg. Maine 
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Letters 


(Frem page 3) 


pulpwood companies, the sawtimber con- 
tained would be used not as high priced 
sawtimber but as pulpwood. Further he 
sets up the straw man that these lands 
would be put to growing pulpwood on 
short rotation, and that since pulpwood 
prices as compared with sawtimber prices 
on a board measure volume is lower than 
that of sawtimber, such practice would re- 
sult in an economic collapse in East Texas. 


Mr. Chapman’s arguments and opinions 
run the gamut from studies in silviculture 
to the aspects of “Socialism” and in so doing 
praise the pulpwood industry for having 
supplied a market for products which 
makes possible intensive forest management 
and on the other hand damn it because it 
uses forest growth as raw material. 


Mr. Chapman would lead his readers to 
believe that 658,000 acres of national 
forest land purchased by the federal gov- 
ernment in East Texas in the 30’s had been 
completely “devastated” by the so-called 
lumber barons and of such little value 
that the owners were anxious to sell them 
to the government at any price. Such was 
not the true case. Anyone familiar with the 
conditions of the lumber industry of East 
Texas at the time will well recall that this 
was at a low point of the depression and 
that all commodities were selling at “dis- 
tress” prices. 


While the average price paid for all East 
Texas forest land was $4.62 per acre, the 
price paid for land with 3,000 or more feet 
per acre varied from $9 to $18 per acre. 
One 94,000 acre holding brought $12.50 
per acre, certainly far from “devastated.” 


“ 


Chapman states, came the federal 
government with a purchase program based 
on the intention of securing blocks of ‘dev- 
astated’ pine lands in the coastal plain, 
and managing them as demonstrations of 
forestry.” One needs but little knowledge 
of forestry to know that 658,000 acres is 
more area than is required for any demon- 
stration, even in Texas. This was part of a 
so-called “relief program” which included 
the establishment of C. C. C. camps at 
the beginning of an era of government 
acquisition which was to last 20 years and 
swell government ownership in all fields to 
the presently estimated total of more than 
one hundred fifty billion dollars, including 
some 24 percent of the total land area of 
the United States. Many taxpayers feel 
that it is time for a reversal of this trend, 
the proceeds to be used toward reduction 
of the federal debt. 


In relation to this Forest Service policy 
of “the greatest good to the greatest number 
over the long run” Mr. Chapman points out 
that 83 percent by number of all timber 
sales from the Texas National Forests were 
made to small operators and involved $500 
or less per sale. Simple arithmetic and use 
of the Forest Service sale records show that 
dollar wise, all of the 83 percent or 360 
sales out of 432, if figured at $250 per 
sale, or an average of $1 to $500, add up to 
only $90,000 as compared to total sales of 
$2,109,565 for the fiscal year 1953. A mere 
five percent—certainly not an important 
segment of the sales program. 


One wonders whether or not such tabu- 
lations are useful indicators as to employ- 
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ment, wages, taxes, social values or the 
efficient utilization of raw material. We 
may well inquire whether or not from a 
professional point of view many may have 
looked upon Forest Service philosophies 
as something to be accepted without ques- 
tion. Why shouldn’t the administration of 
this branch of the federal government bear 
scrutiny the same as any other? 

\s a recognized scientist now in retire- 
ment, well founded in the theories of seek- 
ing facts through research, Mr. Chapman 
apparently wishes to close the door on any 
present attempt to evaluate national for- 
est land ownership, forgetting that we live 
in an era of rapidly changing economic, 
technological and social conditions. 

Chapman belabors the price differential 
between sawtimber and pulpwood on a per 
thousand board foot basis, “timber that is 
best designated for saw logs and which de- 
mands $35 per M board foot stumpage will 
be permitted to grow to that size instead 
of being fed into the pulping machines 
for a public revenue of one-fourth to one- 
fifth of its future value.” 

This statement is misleading since it takes 
at least three times as long to grow a crop 
of sawtimber as it does a crop of pulp- 
wood and during this increased period fixed 
changes such as taxes, interest, administra- 
tion and protection pyramid. 

Mr. Chapman states that sawtimber is 
worth $35 per M and assuming the average 
cost of logging such timber to the mill to 
be $20 per thousand, the delivered log 
cost is $55. Assuming that we have an 
average f.o.b. mill price of $90 per M for 
lumber, the ratio of delivered raw material 
cost to f.0.b. mill price is 90/55. Assuming 
that the average cost of pulpwood delivered 
to the mill is $16.50 per cord and that two 
cords will make a ton of paper with an 
f.a.b. value of $130 per ton, this ratio is two 
and one-half times of the ratio for saw logs 
and lumber. This means that in manufac- 
turing a cord of pulpwood into paper two 
and one-half times as much money is paid 
for wages, service and supplies than is paid 
out in the conversion of a thousand feet of 
logs into lumber. The net result is that the 
over-all economy of the timbered area of 
East Texas would, by the manufacture of 
products from pulpwood, gain rather than 
lose since the major portion of value added 
by manufacture is retained by the wage 
earners and suppliers of goods and services 
within the area rather than accruing to the 
federal government in the form of exces- 
sively high stumpage price. 


General Manager Hubert M. Harrison 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Longview, Texas 


Dams in Dinosaur 
Epiror: 


Thank you for giving Dinosaur such a 
fine presentation in your February issue. 
The dam boys are at it again with the same 
old line and have obviously sold Secretary 
McKay an amazing bill of goods. I urge that 
The American Forestry Association fight 
these dams and that it champion a national 
park in the Dinosaur. I have already 
written to Secretary McKay, Mr. Sherman 
Adams and others. In my letter to Secre- 
tary McKay I appealed for a reversal of his 
present stand. 

Raymond H. Euston 
Glendale, Calif. 


Epiror: 


When I first started going through your 
features on the Dinosaur situation in Feb- 
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ruary my first thought was that there’s such 
a thing as being too fair here, what with 
pictures of Tudor, etc. However, I have de- 
cided the impact of this treatment was 
greater than it would have been had you 
just presented our side—the conservation- 
ists’ side. That evaporation business cer- 
tainly sounds pretty silly when they stack 
it up againt the fate of a national monu- 
ment as shown in your magnificent pano- 
rama on page 32, doesn’t it? I have never 
heard anyone make a strong case against a 
national park or monument yet and this 
present episode is certainly no exception. 
Ross N. Tolson 
New York City 

Epiror: 
. . «he February issue of American For- 
ests was superb. Mav we have 25 more 
copies as soon as possible. Congratulations. 


David R. Brower 

Executive Director 

Sierra Club 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Epiror: 

I have been trying to cut down on sub- 
scriptions, etc. this year, and difficult as 
I found it to do, I have tried to ignore 
your reminders of my membership dues. 

Now the February issue of AMERICAN For- 
Fsts has come, with the article on Dino- 
saur, and your fine editorial which presents 
so clearly and simply the reasons why Echo 
Fark Dam should not be built. And I can’t 
hold out any longer, I capitulate and send 
in my check, 

Miss Harriet Parsons 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Management Service 
Epiror: 

Mrs. Ruth G. Reichbart’s letter in the 
February issue of AMERICAN Forests was of 
great interest to me. In it she asked if it 
should not be possible for a management 
service to grow up that “would manage 
many small holdings for a percentage of the 
gross earnings.” 

In this regard I would like to point to 
the success of the New England Forestry 
Foundation in bringing forestry to the small 
‘andowner. This organization is no longer 
an experiment. Not only will it be ten 
years old this year, but it has handled tne 
selective cutting of 68,411,165 board feet, 
made reports on 271,918 acres for 1239 
clients. The acreage ranges from five to 
20,000. I think the record proves that an 
organization free of government influence 
can provide a businesslike service so that 
the owners of small woodlots can get some- 
thing out of their property. In fact, the 
Foundation has clients who have bought 
woodlands as paying investments. 

John T. Hemenway 

Secretary 

New England Forestry Foundation 
Boston, Mass. 


On Elections 


EpiTor: 

I believe that your Association accom- 
plishes much that is commendable. How- 
ever, I do not approve of the methods em- 
ployed in the election of Directors nor in 
some of the angles at which your concep- 
tion of conservation seems to be pitched. 
This is especially the case in the matter of 
wildlife. 

Our group favors the philosophy of Wil- 
liam Vogt as stated in his book “Road to 


(Turn to page 63) 
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20 Million 


TREES a year! 


Every year our large teams of hard-work- 
ing MUSSER tree planters start more than 
20 million more trees on the way to hardy, 
healthy and successful treehood: Seedlings 
for Forest and Christmas Tree plantings; 
Transplants for Conservationists, Timi 
Operators and Farmers. MUSSER customers 
KNOW they will receive trees that have 
the RIGHT START. Further, we offer 
about the widest selection of Quality plus 
Volume to be found in the world today. 
You will profit from the economies our 
huge volume makes possible. 





FRED MUSSER 
COMPARES TREES 


At right above Fred Musser holds a 
MUSSER seedling while holding an ordi- 
nary seedling of the same variety and age. 
Note how much better growth and root 
system the MUSSER tree shows. This is 
typical of all MUSSER Stock. 


Here are just a few examples of our low 
quantity prices: 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE 
........ $35 per 1000 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
(MUSSER Fast 


2 yr. seedlings 4”-7” 


aon" strain) 


2 yr. seedlings 5”-10” 5 per 1000 
WHITE PINE 

2 yr. seedlings 2”-4" _ $20 per 1000 

3 yr. seedlings 6”-10”" _. ... $35 per 1000 
DOUGLAS FIR 

3 yr. seedlings 10”-14” _. $40 per 1000 


AUSTRIAN PINE 


3 yr. seedlings 8”-12” _._.. $45 per 1000 
CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

2 yr. seedlings 3”-6” _____ $45 per 1000 

3 yr. seedlings 8”-14” _._._ $75 per 1000 


MUSSER TREES are 





Also shade and hardwood seedlings. Write 
today for Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 
and complete wholesale stock list; or tell 
us your tequirements. 
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AN UNFORGETTABLE EXPERIENCE! 


Vacation this summer in the wilderness. Join the Trail Riders of the Wilderness on that ex- 
pedition you have been planning to take in the wild rugged back country of our forests and 
parks. See for yourself the magnificent beauty of the primitive wilderness as you ride the nar- 
row trails ... fish in lakes and streams . . . climb the mountain or hike around the lake .. . 


enjoy the companionship of fellow riders . 


..- relax beside the evening campfire . . . sleep 


soundly under a canopy of stars: and return to civilization refreshed and vigorous to tackle 
the job ahead. That can be your vacation with the Trail Riders ... AN UNFORGETTABLE 
EXPERIENCE. Here is the tentative schedule for 1954. 


FLATHEAD—SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, MONTANA 


July 5 to July 16; July 16 to July 27 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. Parties limited to 25 


QUETICO—SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, MINNESOTA Canoe Trip 


July 10 to July 19 
$195 from Ely, Minnesota. Party limited to 15 
SHOSHONE—YELLOWSTONE TRAIL, WYOMING 
July 20 to July 30 
$215 from Cody, Wyoming. Party limited to 25 
MAROON BELLS—SNOWMASS WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
July 21 to July 31 and August 3 to August 13 
$215 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Parties limited to 30 
WONDERLAND TRAIL, MT. RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, 
WASHINGTON 


August 15 to August 25 
Cost $210. Party limited to 25 


HIGH UNITAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
July 26 to August 5 
$215 from Vernal, Utah. Party limited to 26 
SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
July 27 to August 6 and August 10 to August 20 
$205 from Sun Valley, Idaho. Parties limited to 25 
SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
August 13 to August 23 and August 28 to September 7 
$215 from Durango, Colorado. Parties limited to 25 
GLACIER PEAK—LAKE CHELAN, WASHINGTON 
August 26 to September 6 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington. Party limited to 25 
SEQUOIA—MT. WHITNEY WILDERNESS, CALIFORNIA 
August 25 to September 3 
$210 from Lone Pine, California. Party limited to 20 
PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


September 8 to September 19 
$215 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. Party limited to 25 





$175 from Asheville, N. C. Party limited to 20. 





SPRING SADDLE TRIP IN GREAT SMOKIES 


We take pleasure in announcing our annual spring saddle trip in the Great Smoky Mountains, North Caro- 
lina, scheduled for May 19 to May 29. The trip has been timed to catch the colorful festival of wildflowers and 
flowering trees. Headquarters for the party will be the Cataloochee Ranch near Waynesville. This thousand-acre 
sheep and cattle ranch is situated on the border of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. Complete cost— 





Write or wire for detailed information itineraries, and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C 
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MOST WIDELY-DISCUSSED DEVELOPMENT IN CONSERVATION CIRCLES LAST MONTH was Dr. Ira N. Ga- 





brielson's blistering broadside at the administration, with emphasis on the In- 
terior and Agriculture Departments, for their alleged failure to come up with a 
constructive, progressive program for advancing conservation activities. Ina 
report to over 1000 delegates to the North American Wildlife Conference, the 
Wildlife Institute president declared that the only bright spot in an otherwise 
dismal Washington picture was the apparent unwillingness of the whole Congress 


to go along with land grabs by "gimme" boys that have been the most pronounced 
within his memory. 


THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT WAS SCORED BY DR. GABRIELSON for failing "to take a positive 





FAILURE 


stand with regard to the perpetuation of the national parks, monuments, and 
wildlife refuges for which it is responsible." Interior, the speaker said, "has 
recommended the destruction of the Dinosaur National Monument .. . and proposes 
the expenditure of $21 million to develop a Coney Island type of recreational 
setup on the reservoir that would destroy Dinosaur and put this kind of an 
amusement outfit in the midst of one of the greatest wonders of this land." 


OF INTERIOR "TO SHOW ANY INTEREST IN THE METCALF BILL (H.R. 6081) which, if en- 





acted, would give it an opportunity to do a better job of administering the 
Taylor grazing lands," was scored by the speaker. At the same time, Interior 
made a favorable report on H.R. 4646, introduced by Congressman Ellsworth, which 
was characterized by the speaker as "one of the crudest attempted land grabs 

in recent years." Dr. Gabrielson also reminded his audience that Interior testi- 
fied in favor of the D'Ewart bill, H.R. 4023, which he said represented the 
Stockmen's attempt "to pull down the administration of the national forests to 
the low level that prevails on Taylor grazing lands." Furthermore, Interior has 
liberalized the migratory bird hunting regulations beyond the point justified by 
its own reports on breeding success, he said. 


THE RECORD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WAS TERMED “equally unimpressive" by Dr. 





REPORTS 


Gabrielson. "It emasculated the Soil Conservation Service's technical staff, 
and no one can yet tell how adverse the effect of this action will be on the 
basic soil conservation program." Most conservationists think it will be "very 
bad," he added. Failure of the Department to report to committee on bills 
termed adverse to the Department's best interests and the interests of the Amer- 
ican people was also scored by Dr. Gabrielson. An adverse report on the D'Ewart 
grazing bill was "suppressed," he said. An adverse report on H.R. 4646 was 
withdrawn "under pressure," he charged. Both departments, he declared, have 
taken practically all of the top positions in the conservation bureaus out of 
the career service and laid the groundwork for this or future administrations to 
fill these conservation posts with "political hacks." 


FROM THE SOUTH THAT JIM BUSBY, FLEET OUTFIELDER of the Washington Senators, has 





APRIL, 


been using a laminated bat in spring practice with stellar results recalls that 
baseball clubs this spring will send in their reports on whether these bats—made 
of wood strips glued together—will be approved for regulation use. The reports 
are being made to baseball's official rules committee. Laminated bats can now be 
used in exhibition games but as yet have not won approval for league games. They 
were approved once but the approval was withdrawn later without explanation. 


(Turn to next page) 
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NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


LAST MONTH FOUND THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA TRYING something different in con- 





servation education. Eighty teen-age delegates, all selected at meetings of 
Governors Committees in their home states, were sent to the League's big annual 
meeting at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago. The young people selected their own 
agenda of resources subjects they wished to discuss and the scope of the selec- 
tion caused William Voight, Jr., League director, to wonder if the young people 
aren't way ahead of adults in their grasp of resources problems. 


DR. HARLOW B. MILLS, CHIEF, ILLINOIS NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY, served as conference 





manager for the youngful delegates. Experts who gave assistance in a series of 
group discussions on all phases of resources problems and conservation education 
included Dr. M. M. Hargraves, a member of the League executive board; Governor 
William G. Stratton, of Illinois; Dr. J. B. Peterson, of Purdue University; 
Morris E. Fonda, A. 0. Smith Corporation; Sigurd F. Olson, president of the 
National Parks Association. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A FULL SCALE ASSAULT AIMED AT CLEANING UP the Potomac River were 





made last month by the Interstate Commission on the Potomac. The program (esti- 
mated cost $62,248,000) calls for removal of as much as 85 percent of the pol- 
lution from the stream and for making it the center of a vast new recreation 
area. The Commission covered the entire Potomac basin in its report and em- 
phasized the strategic importance of the Washington, D.C. area as follows: 

"The heart of the problem—the greatest pollution load and therefore the 
greatest need—lies in the District of Columbia itself. As the seat of Govern- 
ment, Washington is the Nation's showcase city. The Potomac is the Nation's 
river. For these reasons, and because it occupies tax-free,such a large pro- 
portion of the metropolitan area, the Federal Government has an undeniable 
responsibility to assist in the cleaning up of the Potomac." Following the 
Commission's report, Senator Morse, Independent, of Oregon,announced that he 
will introduce a bill calling for eight million dollars annually of federal 
funds over a five-year period to help the District and nearby states to start 
the cleanup. Senator Morse said that his bill would also call for matching 


funds by state and local agencies, with the government providing 60 percent of 
the total amount. 


NEW _ YORK FARMERS MAY BE IN THE CHIPS AS A RESULT OF CORNELL University research with a 





portable wood chipper. Working with commercial models that devour anything 
from brush to six-inch logs, agricultural engineers are coming to the conclu- 
Sion that wood chips can be produced for livestock bedding at about a quarter 
of the cost of straw. Using a portable chipper, Overton Johnson, a graduate 
assistant from Dinwiddie, Virginia, reported it costs three to six dollars to 
produce a ton of chips from the farm woodlot. With straw scarce in many parts 
of the state, the farm woodlot offers the lowest cost organic matter for bed- 
ding, mulch and soil humus the farmer man obtain, Prof. E. W. Foss,in charge of 
the chipping project, reported. 


CONGRESS WAS LAST MONTH URGED TO SPEND AT LEAST 45 MILLION DOLLARS in the next two 





ED KERR, 


years for construction and maintenance of access roads on national forests by 
Leo V. Bodine, executive vice president of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. In testimony before the House public works committee, Mr. Bodine 
also urged increased road construction by private timber operators. 


OF THE LOUISIANA FORESTRY COMMISSION, REPORTS that "the hottest thing about a 
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forest fire right now seems to be the latest experiment in Louisiana on spot- 
ting the pesky blazes by television." State Forester James E. Mixon, who 
witnessed the first test recently with the state Forestry Commission, reported 
"very promising results." The outdoor television apparatus was assembled by 
William Maser and Carl LeBlanc, of a Baton Rouge television distribution firn, 
and Al Vendt, of the forestry commission. They have named their brainchild 
"detecto-vision." The system works with industrial-type television cameras in 
a plexiglass dome mounted on top of a forest fire tower. The camera is 
rotated continuously by means of a ratiomotor geared to less than half a revo- 
lution per minute. In other words, the camera eye scans the tree tops exactly 
as a towerman does but in a more deliberate manner. It also seeS more because 
it is equipped with a telephoto lens and can pick up a cow munching grass four 
miles away, aS was demonstrated during the test. Forest fires 20 miles away 
have been spotted from the camera tower. 
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(From page 59) 


Survival.” Quoted—“The value of wild 
creatures in maintaining a balanced, healthy 
ecology in which man can thrive is un- 
questionably far greater than any figure 
that has been assigned to their direct ex- 
ploitation.” 


Henry M. Weber, M.D. 

Secretary 

Society for the Preservation 
of the Bighorn Sheep 

Indio, California 


Spare That Tree 
Epiror: 

As R. R. Fenska shows in his article 
“Shade Tree Laws” published in your 
March issue, courts can be pretty tough in 
the case of line trees. Ordinarily, one would 
think that a court would be inclined to 
frown on the man who took an ax to his 
neighbor's tree on the basis that some of 
the overhanging limbs poked a hole or two 
in his laundry. But this is not the case 
and the court ran true to form when it not 
only upheld him in his chopping activities 
but also awarded him $50 for the damage 
to his laundry. 

That item in the story revived memories 
for me. Some years ago I owned a beauti- 
ful shade tree—one of the most symmetri- 
cal I ever saw. It was close to my line and 
it is true some of the branches drooped 
over into my neighbor's yard. In large part, 
the story related by Fenska was repeated in 


my case with the exception that the “laun 
dry” in my case was winter frocks, party 
dresses, coats and the like hung out for a 
spring airing. he magistrate’s court in this 
matter regarded my neighbor strictly as the 
injured party. Rather than see my tree 
mutilated, I cut it down and used the wood 
in my fireplace. 

The pity of it was that both of us, my 
neighbor and I, ceased being friends and 
lost a beautiful tree that was not only a 
thing of beauty but also protected both 
families from the hot summer sun. I am 
inclined to think that the only valid answer 
in such cases is this: If you enjoy trees and 
want to see them grow in their natural 
state on your property, pick your neighbors 
with care and cultivate them carefully. 


Robert Chaney 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Marine Borers 
EpITor: 


May I congratulate you upon the excel- 
lent article which you recently published 
on marine borers, by E. John Long. Not 
only was it interesting but, from our point 
of view, noteworthy for its careful attention 
to factual accuracy. 


F. G. Walton Smith 

Director 

University of Miami Marine 
Laboratory 

Coral Gables, Fla. 








AVAILABLE NOW! 


PROCEEDINGS 


FOURTH AMERICAN 
FOREST CONGRESS 


Complete proceedings of the FOURTH 
AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS held 
in Washington, D. C., October 29-31, 
1953, are available. These proceedings 
are MUST reading for anyone concerned 
with the future of forestry, and related 
resources of soil, water, wildlife and 
recreation. They will bring you up fo 
date on the views of Industry, Govern- 
ment (Federal and State), labor, and 
many other groups. We urge you to send 
your order at once as the supply is 
limited. Note special prices on quantity 
orders. 


Price, $3.00 per copy (10% Discount to 
Association Members) 

10 to 50 copies, $2.50 each. More than 
50 copies $2.00 each 


The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











. | PANAMA 
' \ All Pick-up Trucks used by 

COUNTY RANGERS 

FARM FORESTERS & 

DISTRICT RANGERS 

a Sve | FLORIDA FOREST SERVICE 

TYPICAL 
PICK-UP 


are equipped with PANAMA Pumps for control and suppression 
of fire. 

The Florida Forest Service is our oldest customer. The first 
PANAMA pump was made for them way back in 1931. 





It is a source of deep satisfaction to us — and we believe evidence of their usefulness — that their most 
recent order for pumps, shipped during February an d March of this year, for: 


54 PANAMA FAN DRIVE UNITS 


is the largest single order they have ever placed with us 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


HATTIESBURG MISSISSIPPI 


FAN DRIVE PUMPS — SLIP-ON UNITS — TANKS — VACUUM LIFT SYSTEMS — TANK STRAINERS — SUCTION 
AND DISCHARGE HOSE — SPECIAL NOZZLES — PYRAMID 
BACKFIRE TORCHES — PRESSURE TYPE TREE MARKING GUNS — FLAME GUNS 




















Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10. 


Photo by Will C. Minor 
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This strange looking quaking as- 
pen—doing sort of a double loop- 
the-loop of its own—is located on 
Pinon Mesa, Mesa County, Colo. 





















































1949 Ford chassis Boardman-Built 

Fire Fighter; 500 GPM, 2 stage pump- 

er purchased by the city of Bentonville, 

Arkansas. It is equipped with an 

INDIAN FIRE PUMP. Built by The 
“4 Boardman Co., Oklahoma City, Okla- 
“| homa. 
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The new Caterpillar D8 Tractor 


® 150 Drawbar Ho 


MORE 
POWER 


MORE 
PRODUCTION 


MORE 


© Exclusive Oil Clutch 


® Ne 





© “YW. r 
i-Electro Hardened Track Grouser Tips 





PROFIT 





Meet the new DS8—boss of the crawlers. Designed and 
built by Caterpillar, it offers new standards of track- 
type power, production and value. 

With 150 HP available at the drawbar and weighing 
38,155 Ibs., this rugged unit retains the maneuverabil- 
ity needed in tractor applications. And its new oil clutch 
provides longer periods between adjustment and _re- 
placement than is possible with the conventional dry 
clutch—a Caterpillar exclusive that means lower main- 
tenance cost and longer life. 

The new D8 is versatile—matched to Caterpillar- 
designed Bulldozers, Scrapers, Rippers and Pipe Layers. 
And it’s exceptional as a pusher—available attachments 
make it a powerful push tractor. 

Your Caterpillar Dealer, with genuine spare parts, 
factory-trained service personnel and competent appli- 


o 
New Long-life Engine Features 


© Flywhee| Clutch Booster 


W High-strength Frame 


ci 
HE NEw DSB GIVES You 


rsepower 


e* : ing” 
Self energizing Steering Clutches 
© New, Large Air Cleaner 


© Weight 38,155 Ibs. 


o 
Compact Fue! Injection Equipment 


- ? 
Double Universal Joint to Protect 


& 


| Clutch and Transmission Bearings 


cation counsel, is ready to show you the advantages of 
the new D8 Tractor. He can...and will... prove its 
power and production capabilities. Call on him for 
complete details. For power, production and _ profit, 
make your next tractor a new D8! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 








